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OFF- CAMPUS: ali 
CLASSES BEGIN FE 


Twelve off-campus classe pave Been 


organized in Nebraska communities 


for the first semester of this year. Since 
off-campus classes can be started any 
time during the year, more will prob- 
ably get under way in the near future. 
Not for many years has such a heavy 
program of off-campus credit classes 
been maintained. 


At Nebraska City on Monday after- 
noons, and at Plattsmouth on Thursday 
evenings, Miss Dora Von Bargen is 
teaching a class in Public School Art. 
Mrs. Clara M. Allen is teaching the 
same subject at Wahoo, on Thursday 
evenings. Both Miss Von Bargen and 
Mrs. Allen are members of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Department of 
Art. 


On Saturdays at Loup City, Gayle B. 
Childs teaches Foundations of Modern 
Education. At the same time two Eng- 
lish classes meet at Ord. Of these, Eng- 
lish Composition is conducted by 
Mitchell Marcus, and English Literature 
by Frank M. Hallgren, both of the 
Department of English. 


Two classes meet at Clay Center on 
Thursday nights. School Law is offered 
by State Senator Thomas H. Adams, of 
the Nineteenth District. Royce H. 
Knapp, of the staff at Teachers College, 
teaches Foundations of Modern Educa- 
tion. 


W.C. Meierhenry is in charge of the 
class in Organization and Administra- 
tion of Audio-Visual Aids at Superior. 
This class meets Tuesday evenings. 
Every Teacher's Problems, taught by 
‘Harold A. Delp, meets on Mondays at 
Guide Rock. 


On Wednesdays, LeRoy T. Laase 
goes to Geneva to conduct a class in 
Speech Development and Correction. 
William E. Hall offers Problems in 
Human Development and Guidance at 
Columbus on Thursdays. 


During the months of August and 
September, correspondence students 
completed 347 college courses, earning 
a total of 772 credit hours. During the 
same period there were 424 new course 
registrations. 
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Curriculum Enrichment 
Experiment Under Way 


To what extent can the high school 
curriculum, particularly in smaller com- 
munities, be enriched by the use of 
motion pictures? 

In an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, an experiment of wide scope is 
being put into operation by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in cooperation with 
the University of Omaha and the State 
Teachers Colleges at Chadron, Peru, 
Kearney, and Wayne. Twenty-four ex- 
perimental secondary schools are to be 
selected later as a basis for the tests 
along with a number of schools that 
will comprise the control group. 

On July 1, the experimental project 
received a grant of $25,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
and Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., of 
New York, a subsidiary of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, to help 
finance the first year’s program Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the Association, 
said in a nation-wide broadcast at the 
time the grant was announced that the 
eyes of the teaching world would be on 
Nebraska during this experiment. Films 
are to be obtained from all major pro- 
ducers of educational pictures. 

Dr. W. C. Meierhenry, assistant di- 


rector of the Extension Division and 


Dr. W. C. Meierhenry 


Assistant Professor of School Adminis- 
tration, has been named administrator; 
James W. Taylor, supervisor of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, is 
associate director; Jack Peterson will act 
as research assistant. 


A policy committee composed of Dr. 
K. O. Broady, Director of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division, 
Dean F. E. Henzlik of the University 
Teachers College, and Wayne O. Reed, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, will direct the experiment. Dr. 
Frank E. Sorenson, Associate Professor 
of Education in the Teachers College, 
is executive secretary of this group. 


“Although many boys and girls living 
in the smaller towns of Nebraska, or at- 
tending smaller schools, enjoy oppor- 
tunities not available to city children, 
it is nevertheless true that they lack 
certain other opportunities for wide 
and varied experiences now generally 
found only in larger schools,” says Dr. 
Meierhenry, who will direct the work 
of the project. “This lack of oppor- 
tunity is due to the absence of certain 
instructional resources and _ facilities. 
Perhaps this handicap may be overcome 
in part or in whole by the use of edu- 
cational motion pictures. It is our pur- 
pose to determine whether this supposi- 
tion is correct.” 


Most of the twenty-four high schools 
chosen for the experiment will be those 
having enrollments of from 40 to 150, 
with a staff of from three to ten teach- 
ers. Films will be made available to 
these schools from a master circulating 
library set up at the University of Ne- 
braska. It will be determined during 
the experiment whether or not it is 
necessary or advantageous to establish 
film sub-libraries to obtain the widest 
use of motion pictures, and if so, the 
way in which these should be organ- 
ized and administered. The results 
of the experiment will obviously add 
greatly to the fund of knowledge about 
the use of films as a teaching tool. 


An institute was held at the Univer- 


(Continued on page 3) 


Research Bureau 
Resumes Activity 


After a period of relative inactivity 
during and immediately following the 
war, the Bureau of Business Research 
in the College of Business Administra- 
tion resumed active operation on Sep- 
tember 1 under the direction of Dr. 
Edgar Z. Palmer. 


Dr. Palmer served as professor of 
marketing at the University of Ken- 
tucky from 1927 to 1945. During the 
past school year, he held the position 
of Research Associate in the Bureau of 
Business Research and Service at the 
University of Wisconsin. He has a 
doctorate from that institution. 


Research and publication constitute 
the most important services of Nebras- 
ka’s Bureau of Business Research. The 
Business Review edition of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska News is issued 
monthly during the school year. The 
first major research publication this 
fall will be a report on unemployment 
in Lincoln by Dr. Curtis M. Elliott, 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Insurance. This study will bring up to 
date information on this subject that 
was compiled and interpreted before 
the war. 


The Bureau hopes to bring to the 
citizens of this state engaged in busi- 
ness and industry, whether on a small 
or large scale, every assistance that the 
faculty of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration can provide. It is recog- 
nized that the services of a highly 
trained faculty are not put to the fullest 
use unless not only students in train- 
ing but business men as well who are 
actively engaged in their profession are 
reached. In harmony with this point 
of view, it is anticipated that confer- 
ences will be held from time to time 
covering specialized phases of business 
activity. 


Summer Class Held 


At the close of the summer school at 
the University of Nebraska, Norman 
F. Thorpe, Assistant Director of the 
Extension Division, conducted a class 
in Education 52, Every Teacher’s Prob- 
lems, for a group of twenty-seven stu- 
dents at Ord. The class, set up with 
the co-operation of Miss Clara Mc- 
Clatchey, Superintendent of Valley 
County, met throughout the day, six 
days a week, from August 5 through 
August 21. 


EVENING CLASS 
ENROLLMENT UP 


The twenty-three evening classes 
scheduled by the University of Nebras- 
ka for the first semester are off to a 
good start with an increase of 13 per 
cent over the first semester of last year. 

Courses are offered in twelve different 
fields. In speech, four classes are meet- 
ing. There are two classes in both psy- 
chology and sociology, two in modern 
languages—Russian and Spanish, two 
in mathematics, two in art, two in Eng- 
lish, three in commercial arts, two in 
business organization, and one each in 
economics and education. 


Book Review Series 


is Well Attended 


A third series‘of book reviews on in- 
ternational relationships, directed by 
Mrs. Norma Kidd Green, began Sep- 
tember 27, with meetings held every 
other Friday morning at Love Library. 

The Middle East is the topic for the 
six meetings. Two books will be re- 
viewed orally each time, either by the 
leader, Norma Kidd Green, or by a 
guest reviewer. The subjects taken up 
are the Middle East, Turkey, the Arab 
World, Palestine (two meetings), and 
Tran. 


Anyone wishing to obtain the Exten- 
sion Division Reading Certificate must 
attend at least four of the six meetings 
and must report in writing on a mini- 
mum of six additional books from the 
selected reading list. 

Attendance at the book review series 
has averaged about seventy each session. 


Dr. Edgar Z. Palmer 


About the 


Press - - 


The Press has been busy all summer 
long readying three important titles for 
fall publication. All will appear dur- 
ing the month of November. 

Social Institutions is the title of the 
forthcoming, 348-page book by Sociol- 
ogist Joyce O. Hertzler, chairman of 
the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Nebraska and author of a 
book of the same title published in 1929, 
now out of print. In his new book 
Professor Hertzler gives a thorough 
survey and critical analysis of the exist- 
ing social institutions from different 
view points. His is a well presented, 
and well-rounded study of present-day 
institutional complexity: an important 
publication for sociologists and students 
of sociology. The book will be cloth- 
bound, and sell at $4.00. 

Family Skeletons is the “attractive” 
title Professor David D. Whitney at the 
University of Nebraska,» well-known 
and beloved professor of zoology, has 
given his study of heredity of abnor- 
malities. The dedication to this richly 
illustrated book reads: “To those who 
want to know the worst about them- 
selves.” Professor Whitney’s book is 
a companion volume to his Family 
Treasures, a popularized-science book 
on heredity which appeared in 1941. 
Whitney’s book, cloth-covered and 
comprising 286 pages with 248 illustra- 
tions, will have a surprising jacket and 


sell at $4.00. 


The latest volume in the Uni- 
versity Studies Series is a publica- 
tion in the field of Anthropology, en- 
titled Ash Hollow Cave, by Dr. John 
L. Champe of this University. Richly 
illustrated by plates and highlighted 
with charts, the study throws new 
light on the cultures of the Great Plains 
by a newly devised historic process of 
investigation. The appearance of Dr. 
Champe’s study marks the beginning of 
a series of similar publications based on 
investigations of the pre-historic cul- 
tures of the Missouri Valley bottoms. 
The study, paper-bound, will run to 
136 pages. Some bound volumes will 
be on sale. The price of the study is 
$1.00 for the paper-bound, $1.50 for 


cloth-bound volumes. 


W. C. Mierhenry, Assistant Director 
of Extension Division, has been elected 
as almuni representative on the board 
of trustees at Midland College. He at- 
tended the first board meeting at Fre- 
mont on October 2. 


Miss Von Bargen Directs Art in Extension 


Miss Dora Von Bargen on August 1 
assumed her new duties as instructor in 
art and director of art in extension. 
During the school year 1945-46, she 
took graduate work at the Chicago Art 
Institute, and prior to that time she de- 
voted full time to her on-campus work 
as a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Art at the University of Ne- 
braska. 


Miss Von Bargen is carrying on four 
types of art work in extension this fall. 


She is (1) bringing the rural traveling 
art gallery to teachers at their county 
institutes, (2) holding one-day work- 
shops for rural teachers, (3) teaching 
two off-campus art classes, and (4) 
bringing the junior and senior galleries 
to school and community groups. 


The one-day workshop is a feature 
that has been newly inaugurated this 
year. In the morning there are discus- 
sions of local art resources, demonstra- 
tions of the use of local art materials 
and commercial materials, and a lec- 
ture on different art techniques. In the 
afternoon the members of the work- 
shop practice for themselves the differ- 
ent techniques suggested in the morn- 
ing. They have the help and super- 
vision of the instructor during this 
period. 


Two art classes for teachers are being 
held during the fall semester—one at 
Plattsmouth and another at Nebraska 
City. Other communities are waiting 
for similar classes to be inaugurated as 
soon as Miss Von Bargen can find time 
to offer them. 


The junior and senior galleries are 
made up of a larger number of pictures 
than the rural traveling art gallery and 
include a greater proportion of orig- 
inals. Since there are thirty-four pic- 
tures in the senior gallery—a number 
of them large—a room of considerable 
size is required for the display. Com- 
munities in which the senior gallery 
has been shown this fall or will soon 
be shown are: David City, Madison, 
Bayard, and Sidney. The junior gallery 
has been shown in North Platte and 
Albion. 


Art in extension has been so popular 
this year that Mrs. M. E. Vance, the or- 
iginator of the entire program, who is 
known and beloved throughout the 
United States for her outstanding work, 
is generously contributing of her time 
and ability in helping Miss Von Bargen 


carry on. 


Miss Von Bargen with the class at Plattsmouth. 


Miss Lesoing Resigns 


Early in October, Doris M. Lesoing 
resigned her position as secretary in the 
College Department to become personal 


secretary to Dr. Wiley G. Brooks, Presi- 
dent of Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege at Chadron. Miss Lesoing came to 
the University of Nebraska Extension 
Division during the summer of 1943 
from Lexington, Nebraska, where she 
had taught in the junior high school. 
During the three years that Miss Leso- 
ing was with the University Extension 
Division, the College Department 
undertook a correspondence program in 
co-operation with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, which brought 
college work to thousands of men in 
service all over the world. At the time 
of her leaving, a similar program of 
co-operation with the Veterans Admin- 
istration was just getting underway. 


Miss Esther Schwerdtfeger has taken 
over the position left vacant by Miss 
Lesoing, while at the same time retain- 
ing her position as cashier. Mrs. June 
Marvin, as assistant cashier, has as- 
sumed greater responsibilitiy in the de- 
partment as a result of the reorganiza- 
tion. 


College Courses Revised 


Of the college level correspondence 


courses, several are being revised and: 


rewritten. Business English has. been 
revised, and now is available in the 


new form. Both semesters of Elemen- 
tary Spanish are ready for distribution, 
after having been completely rewritten, 
and it is expected that the French 
course will be available in revised form 
in the near future. 


Enrichment Experiment 

(Continued from page 1) 
sity of Nebraska on October 21 and 22 
at which representatives of each of the 
six participating colleges received in- 
struction on how to “brief” the teachers 
in each area on the proper techniques 
of using films in the classroom. 


The fields to be enriched by the use 
of films will be the physical and natural 


sciences and the social sciences. Physics, 
biology, general science, and American 
history will be especially emphasized 
in the academic field while a limited 
use of motion pictures will be made in 
convocations. Convocation films will 
deal with areas so pertinent and 
valuable — international _ relationships, 
aeronautics, health and safety, and 
music appreciation—that all high school 
students should have contact with them. 


“In addition to enriching the pro- 
gram of the twenty-four secondary 
schools participating in the experi- 
ment,” Dr. Meierhenry says, “It is 
hoped that a wider and more effective 
use of motion pictures will be en- 
couraged in the teacher training insti- 
tutions themselves.” 


Regents Finance Film Purchase 


Upon the recommendation of Chan- 
cellor R. G. Gustavson, the University 
Board of Regents on October 5 made 
a special grant of $8,730 for the pur- 
chase of instructional films to be used 
on and off campus. This action re- 
flects the belief now generally held that 
sound motion pictures will play an in- 
creasingly important part in instruc- 
tion. 


The University of Nebraska’s film 


library was established in 1940 with 
films purchased through an appropria- 
tion of $4,000 made available by the 
University Board of Regents at that 
time. The library now owns films 
worth approximately $35,000. Since 
the time the library was first set up, 
rental rates have been reduced from 
$1.50 to $1.25, and the period during 
which a film may be kept has been in- 
creased from one to three days. 


STUDY LABORATORY HAS HEAVY ENROLLMENT 


The large room in Navy Hall which is being used as a Study Laboratory is 
amazingly quiet—so quiet, in fact that it is difficult to realize at first glance 
that there are from fifty to eighty students working there each period. They are 
all absorbed in their work and are very serious about it. 

Total enrollment in the Study Laboratory for the first semester is well over 
300 and is increasing almost daily. A large proportion of the students are veterans 
who come in for four hours a week or more. The men outnumber the women by 
ten to one. 

Although numerous subjects are obtainable under the plan of individualized 
study, mathematics is by all odds the most in demand. Veterans who did not 
meet minimum entrance standards in mathematics this fall, either because of in- 
sufficient high school mathematics or because of time that had elapsed since 
taking it, are coming to the Laboratory to make up their deficiencies. Some who 
are in college classes find that they cannot keep up with their classwork without 
occasional tutoring. 

Each student in the Laboratory works on his own as long as he possibly can. 
When he comes to a difficulty he cannot surmount, he appeals to the director, 
Stanley R. Barnett, who supplies the necessary explanation and help. 

When a student is having trouble with the mathematics involved in physics 
or chemistry, and appeals to the Study Laboratory for help, he is usually given 
rather exhaustive tests to analyze his difficulty, then remedial exercises are pro- 
vided to help him overcome the weakness. 

The increase in enrollment in the Study Laboratory is perhaps best illustrated 
by comparing the registration of a year ago with the registration now. In the 
first semester last year, 13 people enrolled; today the number is 340. 


Stanley R. Barnett helps a student in the Study Laboratory. 


Institute is Held 


The First Annual Institute on Small 
Community Life was held at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on May 27-29. 
The purpose of the institute was to 
bring together outstanding leaders who 
are interested in the improvement of 
one or more phases of small community 
life. Attendance was by invitation, with 
a total of sixty-one individuals partici- 
pating in part or all of the meetings. Dr. 
Howard V. McClusky, Assistant to the 
President and Consultant in Charge of 
Adult Education at the University of 
Michigan, was the leading speaker the 
first day, and Al Meyers, at that time 
Specialist on Small Business in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, was chief 
out-of-state speaker the second day. 
University faculty members who con- 
tributed included: Roy M. Green, Dean 
of the College of Engineering, John D. 
Clark, Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, Merle A. Stoneman, 
and W. C. Meierhenry, Assistant Direc- 
tors of Extension, F. C. Blood, Acting 
Director of the School of Journalism, 
Linus Burr Smith, Chairman of the 
Department of Architecture, and K. O. 
Broady, Director of Extension. 

Other outstanding leadership in the 
program was given by Mr. Emiel J. 
Christensen, Architect, Columbus; Miss 
Helen Becker, Extension Specialist in 
Health Education; R. L. Fredstrom, 
then a member of the staff of the State 
Department of Public Instruction; Don- 
ald Devries, Executive Secretary, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Nebraska; and H. 
C. Filley, Chairman of the Department 
of Rural Economics. 

It is hoped that a second Institute 
on Small Community Life may be held 
next spring and that it may build up- 
on. what has already been done. A re- 
port of the first conference may be 
obtained without cost by writing the 
Extension Division 
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Many School Surveys 
Now in Progress 


A number of Teachers College fac- 
ulty members are engaged in school 
surveys in various parts of Nebraska. 
Most of these surveys have been con- 
cerned primarily with plans for the con- 
struction or more effective utilization 
of school plants. In some instances, the 
school’s curriculum has been evaluated 
and recommendations made for future 
improvement. 

Recently completed surveys include 
those for the public schools in Su- 
perior, Madison, Malmo and Bertrand. 
Faculty members participating in this 
group of surveys included Knute O. 
Broady, W. H. Morton, Norman F. 
Thorpe, and Merle A. Stoneman. 

Surveys are mow in progress in 
Auburn, Grand Island, Ithaca, Aurora, 
and Burwell. Others are scheduled for 
Cozad and Wisner in the near future. 
Additional faculty members participat- 
ing in this group of surveys are Dean 
F. E. Henzlik, Leslie L. Chisholm, 
Wesley C. Meierhenry, George W. 
Rosenlof, and Galen Saylor. Several 


professional educators not on the Uni- 
versity faculty are also assisting. A 
number of graduate students*in the 
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FB acer 
Project Under Way* 


The curriculum porcine experi- 
ment, being carried on by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in coopera- 
tion with the University of Omaha and 
the State Teachers Colleges at Wayne, 
Kearney, Peru, and Chadron, officially 
began with the opening of the second 
semester. The first semester was de- 
voted to the many preliminary details 
that are involved in preparing for an 
experimental program of the magnitude 
involved in the curriculum enrichment 
program. 

The experiment is designed to de- 
termine the extent to which films are 
an aid to learning in the classroom. 


Dr. W. C. Meierhenry, director of the 
film project, reports that tests have been 
administered in the twenty-nine sec- 
ondary schools in which the experiment 
is being carried on, and that the same 
tests have been given in the fifty schools 
which will serve as “control” schools. 
About 20,000 test booklets and over 
40,000 answer sheets were used in the 
first testing. 


The control schools do not own 
movie projectors and hence cannot use 


(Cont. on Page 2) 


The committee responsible for the Grand Island School Survey (from left to right): 
Dr. Merle A. Stoneman; Dr. Leo P. Black, Director of Supervision and Curriculum, State 
Department of Public Instruction; Dean F. E. Henzlik; Dr. G. W. Rosenlof; Mr. F. J. 
Liebendorfer, Director, State Board of Vocational Education; and Dr. Leslie L. Chisholm. 


NEW COURSES GIVEN 
IN EVENING SCHOOL 


Seven courses which have not been 
available in evening school for some 
time appear in the catalog of evening 
classes offered through the University 
of Nebraska Extension Division for the 
second semester of this school year. 


Applied Shorthand Theory, which 
places emphasis on correct habits of 
rapid writing and reading in shorthand 
and the building of a wide business 
vocabulary, is one of these new offer- 
ings, as is School Law. 


School Law considers the evolution 
of local, state, and national statutes in 
relation to schools, particularly the laws 
of Nebraska. This course may be taken 
for either two or three hours of credit 
and for either graduate or undergrad- 
uate credit. 


Of the three English classes offered 
in the evening, Business English is the 
one that has not been available for a 
number of semesters. This subject is a 
highly practical study in both oral and 
written English. It includes grammar, 
vocabulary enlargement, and writing 
business letters. 


The Art Department will conduct a 
class in Water Color, taking up both 
technique and interpretation. 


The past and present foreign policies 
of the United States, especially the 
problems in the Pacific and the Far 
East, will be the topic for History of the 
Foreign Relations of the United States. 


Public Health concerns itself with a 
study of existing health agencies, both 
state and federal, the methods of col- 
lecting vital statistics, and the dissemi- 
nation of health information. 


In sociology, The Control and Treat- 
ment of Criminals is offered. This 
course, of great current importance, 
deals with the evolution of theories of 
punishment, courts, penal institutions, 
reform, and rehabilitation. 


Registration for the thirty-four avail- 
able evening classes is held from 7-9 
p.m. in Room 103, The Temple Build- 
ing, on February 6. Registration may 
also be arranged by mail or in person 
at the Extension Division office in For- 
mer Museum 202. A complete catalog 
may be obtained without cost from the 
Extension Division. 


Wesley C. Meierhenry, Director, and James W. Taylor, Associate Director, inspect a ship- 
ment of films to be used in the Film Enrichment Project. 


(Cont. from Page 1) 
films in their class work. These schools 
contribute in a most important way 
since they provide the bases for making 
comparisons with the achievements of 
pupils in the experimental schools. 

In the experimental schools, which 
own projectors, movies are being sup- 
plied from the regional circulating li- 
braries and will be used freely as part 
of the teaching process. 

At the end of the semester, the same 
or similar tests will again be ad- 
ministered and the results tabulated. 
The experimental schools are also given 
special tests based on the content of the 
films. The increase in the scores ob- 
tained will measure the learnings 
achieved during the semester. The dif- 
ferences in the scores made in the vari- 
ous tests by the experimental schools 
and the control schools will reveal the 
extent to which motion pictures have 
advanced or retarded learning. 

The twenty-nine high schools selected 
for. the” experiments are; Pern) Prep, 
Wayne, Hastings, Wayne Prep, Crof- 
ton, Omaha South, Wood River, Chad- 
ron Prep, Hartington, Newman Grove, 
Adams, Friend, Wilber, Lincoln 
(Teachers College High), Underwood, 


Amherst, Hay Springs, Crawford, 
Chadron, Harrison (Sioux County 
High), Gibbon, Omaha _ Technical, 


Dawson, Auburn, Talmage, Bellevue, 
Syracuse, and Holdrege. 


Study Laboratory 
Continues Growth 
The Extension Division Study Lab- 


oratory was one year old on Novem- 
ber 1. 
small meeting place in a top floor room 


It has outgrown its original 


in the Former Museum and has moved 
to the reading room in Navy Hall 
which provides space for 125 students 
at one time, a separate room for ad- 
ministering tests, and several offices. 


One full-time and seven part-time in- 
structors and readers supplied the super- 
vision and correction service required 
by the 386 students who registered for 
work at the Study Laboratory the first 
semester of this year. In addition, four 
parttime workers handled the clerical 
work. 


The instruction is more specialized 
now than it was during the first few 
months of the Laboratory’s existence. 
Stanley R. Barnett and Herman Turk 
offer help to mathematics students. 
Fred Pelton and Will Cherry assist in 
both mathematics and physics. Miss 
Mariel Gere works with students who 
are having difficulty with chemistry. 
Next semester an instructor in begin- 
ning German will be at the Study Lab- 
oratory part of the time. 


About the 


Press -- 


Miss Emily Schossberger, University 
Editor, attended the annual meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Presses held at Princeton, New Jersey 
on January 20 and 21. She was a par- 
ticipant in the program on the first 
day. 

Permission has been given The 
Science Digest to present a 2500 word 
condensation of Dr. David D. Whit- 
ney’s Family Skeletons which was pub- 
lished December, 1946, by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press. 


A number of colleges and universities 
have already announced adopticn of 
Dr. Joyce O. Hertzler’s Social Institu- 
tions as a basic text for an advanced 
course in sociology. This book, a com- 
plete revision of an earlier publication 
carrying the same tile, was published 
by the University Press in December. 


Plans have been made to reprint 
Professor Hayes M. Fuhr’s book on 
Fundamentals of Choral Expression. 
The first printing was sold out within 
less than a year of publication. Pro- 
fessor Fuhr received his master of arts 
degree at the University of Nebraska 
and is head of the Department of Music 
at Hastings College. 


Dr. John L. Champe of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology has received a 
score or more of letters from eminent 
anthropologists throughout the United 
States praising quality and importance 
of Ash Hollow Cave, a study of strati- 
graphic sequence in the Central Great 
Plains, published upon recommendation 
of the Senate Committee on Publication 
of University Studies in October, 1946. 


Dr. Wesley C. Meierhenry, Assistant 
Director of Extension, has addressed a 
number of groups during the past few 
weeks on the Nebraska Program of 
Educational Enrichment through the 
use of Motion Pictures. 


Since December 1, he has appeared 
before the faculty of Wayne State © 
Teachers College, Nebraska County 
Superintendents Association, Delegate 
Assembly of the Nebraska State Educa- 
tion Association, Friend Public School 
faculty, Hastings Public School faculty, 
Adams Public School faculty, The Edu- 
cational Improvement Institute, Univer- 
sity of Omaha, The Lincoln Better 
Films Council, and the faculty of 
Teachers College, University of Nebras- 
ka. 


LECTURE SERIES PLANNED 
FOR NORFOLK AND BROKEN BOW 


Mr. Frank O. McIntyre, Dean of the 
Norfolk Junior College, has just com- 
pleted arrangements for a series of lec- 
tures by University of Nebraska faculty 
members to be given before the junior 
college student body, according to Dr. 
Wesley C. Meierhenry, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Extension. 

Dr. Theodore Jorgensen, Jr., As- 
sistant Professor of Physics, was the 
first speaker. On January 24 he spoke 
on Uses of Atomic Energy in Peace and 
War. Other speakers appearing there, 
chosen from the list of more than eighty 
faculty members and administrative 
officers available through the Commun- 
ity Program Service administered by 
the Extension Division, are: Leroy T. 
Laase, Associate Professor of Speech, 
George W. Rosenlof, Registrar, and 
Edgar N. Johnson, Professor of History. 

The Rotary Club at Broken Bow has 
made plans to sponsor a talk each 
month by a University of Nebraska 
faculty member. Dr. John Decker, As- 
sistant Professor of Plant Physiology, 
gave the first of the series of lectures on 
January 20. He spoke on the topic The 
Human Machine vs. The Flying Ma- 
chine: The Physiology of Flight. 


K. O. Broady, Director of University 
of Nebraska Extension Division, at- 
tended the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National University 
Extension Association at Chicago on 
December 19-20, where plans were 
made for the annual convention to be 
held in Atlantic City in May. Mr. 
Broady is vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Mrs. Nellie May Schlee Vance 


GRANT RECEIVED 
FOR ART PROJECT 


A grant of $6,000 to the University of 
Nebraska by the Carnegie Corporation 
to finance creative art workshops for 
rural teachers, has recently been an- 
nounced by Chancellor R. G. Gustavson. 

The grant, the third made by the 
Carnegie Corporation for furtherance of 
the rural art program in Nebraska, is 
made available in two parts, $3,000 for 
the 1946-47 school year and $3,000 for 
1947-48. 

Art workshops, conducted by Miss 
Dora Von Bargen, are sponsored by 
the University of Nebraska Department 
of Art and Extension Division working 
through county superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. 


Miss Von Bargen has conducted 36 
of the workshops this year, many in 
the western part of the state. The de- 
mand has grown to such a point that 
she cannot handle them alone, according 
to Mrs. Nellie Vance, director of the 
Extension Division’s art program. 


Each workshop consists of three 
hours of lectures on local art resources 
and different techniques, and demon- 
strations of the use of materials. In 
addition there is a three-hour laboratory 
in which the teachers attending the 
workshops can practice for themselves 
the different techniques suggested in 
the lectures. 

The first Carnegie grant to the Ne- 
braska program was given in 1939 to 
finance the rural traveling art galleries, 
inaugurated at Mrs. Vance’s suggestion 
in 1937 to bring art to rural children. 

A second was made in 1942 to ex- 
pand the rural traveling art galleries 
and to finance experiments by Mrs. 
Vance. The workshops are the natural 
outgrowth of the rural traveling art 
galleries, since the galleries stimulated 
interest in art among rural students, and 
brought the rural teachers a desire to be 
qualified to teach creative art. 


Mr. James W. Taylor, Director of 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
reports that the ten films that are most 
in demand this year are: 

Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 

Alaska’s Silver Millions 

Amazon Awakens 

Basketball Up-to-Date 

I Never Catch a Cold 

I Want to be a Secretary 

Realm of the Wild 

Tale of Two Cities 

Treasure Island 

Using the Classroom Film 


Schools Sent Free Film 


The teacher-training motion picture, 
Using the Classroom Film, which is 
supplied free of charge by the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, was used 
in more than sixty of the public schools 
of Nebraska the first semester this year. 


The 2,000 and more teachers who 
saw the movie had the opportunity to 
evaluate the techniques they use in 


making films a part of the process of 
instruction. 


Using the Classroom Film was made 
at the laboratory school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and demonstrates the 
approved procedure for teaching with 
motion pictures. 


The film shows a teacher in a sevench 
grade room using The Wheat Farmer 
as part of a project on how the world 
is fed. It stresses the need for the 
teacher to preview a motion picture 
before using it in the classroom, to pre- 
pare the class for the showing by dis- 
cussion, and to follow up the picture 
with discussions, demonstrations, etc. 


Using the Classroom Film emphasizes 
the fact that the follow-up, often ig- 
nored by teachers, is very important; it 
is after the film is shown that the real 
teaching begins. 


The four prints of Using the Class- 
room Film which are on hand may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction without cost except 
for postage. This film is also being 


used in the 29 schools taking part in 
the Nebraska film project. 


Miss Dora Von Bargen 


Off-Campus Class 
Program Expands 


An unusually heavy program of off- 


campus classes—eighteen in all—is 


already in progress for the second se- 


mester of this year, according to Dr. 
Merle A. Stoneman, Assistant Director 
of Extension. 


Three classes are in Organization and 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids. 
This subject is taught at Sargent on 
Saturday by Dr. W. C. Meierhenry, on 
Thursday at Geneva by Norman F. 
Thorpe, and at Minden on Thursday 
by James W. Taylor. 


Contemporary Institutions is the title 
of the course conducted on Saturday by 
Prof. Karl M. Arndt at York and by 
Dr. Maurice C. Latta at Broken Bow. 

Miss Dora Von Bargen offers the 
first semester of Public School Art at 
Loup City on Friday night, and at 
Aurora on Saturday. She offers the 
second semester of the same subject at 
Plattsmouth on Wednesday. 


On Saturday, Miss Lucile Cypreansen 
directs a course in Speech Development 
and Correction at Fairbury. Dr. Leroy 
T. Laase has the same subject at Grand 
Island on Wednesday afternoon and at 
Hastings in the evening. 


In Clay Center, Dr. Walter K. Beggs 
teaches Educational Surveys on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Byron Barton teaches Geog- 
raphy of the United States. 


The Psychology of the Emotions and 
Mental Hygiene is given by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hall at Columbus on Wednesday. 
Problems in Human Development and 
Guidance meets at Hastings, also on 
Wednesday, under the direction of Dr. 
Ralph Bedell. 


The second semester of English Com- 
position is offered at Ord on Saturday 
by Mitchell Marcus. 


Gayle B. Childs is holding a class in 
The Foundations of Modern Education 
at Greeley Center on Saturday. 


Every Teacher's Problems is the title 
of the subject taught at Elwood on 
Wednesday by Dr. Merle Stoneman. 


Requests for off-campus classes have 
been received from a number of other 
communities within the past few days 
and classes will be organized as soon 
as possible. University faculty mem- 
bers, realizing the great urgency for 
teacher training which is largely respon- 
sible for the emergency off-campus pro- 
gram, are co-operating to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 


New Series Book Reviews Begins 


Americas to the.South is the title of 
the fourth series of: book reviews $pon- 
sored by the Extension. Division and 
led by Norma Kidd Green. Interest in 


the series scheduled so far has remained 


at a consistently high level. 

At the first meeting, February 7, the 
subject will be The Land and Its His- 
tory. Dr. E. E. Lackey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geography, will review a por- 
tion of his new book Regions and Na- 
tions of the World, and Mrs. Green 
will review Latin America: A Descrip- 
tive Survey. 

Topics for the other meetings will be: 
February 21, Outstanding Personalities; 
March 7, Expressions of Latin Amerit- 
can Culture; March 21, Middle Amer- 
ica; April 4, Brazil; April 18, Mexico. 
All reviews are held in the west 160m 
on the main floor of Don L. Love Me- 
morial Library from 9:30 to 11 a.m. 
Tickets for the entire series may be 
purchased at the door for $1.00. 


(Cont. from Page 1) 
Departments of Secondary Education 
and School Administration are working 
with the regular faculty members. 

School surveys are made following 
requests for assistance in curriculum or 
building planning. Requests are gen- 
erally made by city superintendents or 
boards of education. Dean F. E. Henz- 
lik of the Teachers College receives 
these requests and assigns survey com- 
mittees in consultation with Dr. Stone- 
man, who has over-all responsibility for 
the program. In the case of building 
surveys these committees establish space 
needs and room details which are in- 
corporated into building plans drawn 
up by the architects employed by the 
boards of education. 

On the basis of requests for surveys 
that have already been received, there 
is every reason to believe that there will 
soon be under way more school build- 
ing and modernization in Nebraska 
than at any time during the past 
twenty years. 


The University Board of Visual Edu- 
cation announces that the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction now has 1,061 
different titles (over 2,000 reels) of 
sound and silent film. 

The Bureau has shown over 1,050 
reels of film in University classes since 
June 1. 

Seven copies of the first University of 
Nebraska post-war production, The 
Cornhusker Idea, are available free of 
charge. 

Three sound motion pictures are in 
production. 


University Extension 
Progresses in 1946 


_ The year 1946 brought to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska campus at least 
fifty per cent more students than had 
ever been registered at any one time 
before. The question is often asked 
as to what happened in extension sery- 
ices during this great upsurge in en- 
rollments. Figures which compare ac- 
tivities for the calendar years 1945 and 
1946 throw important light on devel- 
opments. 

The greatest increase was shown in 
the rental of motion picture films and 
film strips—114 per cent greater in 1946 
than in 1945. Next in order of in- 
crease was the distribution of high 
school correspondence syllabi to schools 
and other correspondence centers that 
provided their own teaching service. 
The increase here was 90 per cent. 
Evening and off-campus enrollments 
increased 15 per cent; high school cor- 
respondence instruction, 3 per cent; and 
sale of extension publications, 20 per 
cent. 

When Miss Von Bargen began as- 
sisting Mrs. Vance with extension ac- 
tivities in art in August, 1946, work in 
that field increased greatly. Both are 
giving all the time they have available 
to this work. Only in college corre- 
spondence instruction was there a de- 
crease and it amounted to only 9 per 
cent. ‘This decrease was due to the 
virtual discontinuance of correspondence 
courses by men and women in the 
Armed Forces. Use of college corre- 
spondence work in the state showed a 
considerable increase. 

The development of extension work 
during the war years and immediately 
afterward is of interest, also. In 1946, 
considering all activities, the Extension 
Division provided services that ex- 
ceeded by 148 per cent those that were 
given in 1941. 
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ae ment that four “new courses, recently 
op completed, are now available. ee 
__ These four coursés form a part of the 
program of revision and modernization 
which 1 the extension offerings are under- 
going. . 
a ace new courses are: Pam Manage. 
ment, which deals with the economic 
and business aspects of farming and 
covers the basic principles involved in 
good management; Retail Salesman- 
ship, which applies the practical side of 
_ salesmanship to actual store situations; 
Na i pendh Grade English, first semester, 
_» which stresses literary appreciation and 
includes grammar on an individualized 
» basis; and Advanced Algebra, which 
_ places emphasis on the understanding 
of algebraic processes. _ 

- Mr. Childs also announces that three 
es courses are to be released soon. 
These include a second semester course 
in tenth grade English, a course in 

_ Everyday Foods, and one in Thomas 
Shorthand for those who wish to learn 
shorthand according to the Thomas 

eee 
yc Gr) Tain to these, eleven new 


ond three are being revised. 


toes. David Yale, Maracaibo, Venez- 
ees says in a letter to Norman F. 
_ Thorpe, Assistant Director of the Ex- 
tension Division, ordering some corres- 
_ pondence work for her son, Ted: “My 
husband and I are very enthusiastic 
if about this work the Extension Division 
Renu sts doing. Correspondence work is mak- 
ae ing it possible for our family to be to- 
7s gether instead of being separated this 
_ year—and this is a time when we can 
agai help and enjoy each other and share 
_ experiences as a family. f 
See are impressed with the ap- 
proach used in your lessons. ‘I believe 
hee engender thinking, the independ. 
ent and on-your-own kind of thinking. 
mie The notes ne comments your teach- 


Tied ane eee: ime “paper 


| oe : sist in Sig oneoh: pokes the announce- 


courses are in process of preparation, 


In the secon ae the Lae ae articles 


to help the student become better ac- 
quainted with his correspondence 
teacher, the instructional staff of the de- 
partments of commercial arts, lan- 
guages, photography and elementary 
subjects is presented. 

Frances Michaelis, teacher of ad- 
vanced Latin, general science, and 
physics, holds a B.Sc. degree from Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University and has 
had 20 years’ experience teaching in the 
junior and senior high schools of Ne- 
braska. 

Mrs. Michaelis has four children— 
one married daughter, one son, and 
twin daughters attending Wesleyan 
University. Among Mrs. Michaeélis’s 
hobbies is knitting; she recently com- 


pleted a knitted sacque and coverlet for 


a new granddaughter. 

Elizabeth Grone, author of the pho- 
tography course and teacher of photog- 
raphy, holds a M.A. degree from the 
University of Nebraska. Miss Grone ex- 
hibits prints in the annual exhibit given 


_ by the Lincoln Camera Club, and studies 


photography at every opportunity. 
The photography course, now tem- 
porarily discontinued because of the 


Back row, left to right: Elizabeth Grone, Bina Gulbrandsen. a 
Front row, léft to right: Katherine Brown, Genevieve Walker, ‘Frances Michaelis. 


shortage of sya will be ae avail- : ma 


“ALLinuis ee 


able again as soon as possible. 


Bina Gulbrandsen, who teaches com-. ee 


mercial law, French, and chemistry, 


had almost all of her teaching expe 


rience in Salt Lake City, Utah. Her — 
A.B. degree was earned at Knox Cob. 
lege, and she has done graduate work _ 
at the University of Chicago. tran ay 

University of Utahie (aie 3 


Mrs. Gulbrandsen has been sith: he : os 


Extension Division for about three 
years. 
-Katherine Brown, instructor in bank 


and Spanish, was born in Italy and re 


ceived her elementary education there. 


She attended several universities in the — 


United States, and obtained her Mas- — 
ter’s degree from the Pasa of No 
braska. i 
Mrs. Brown says that the has Alweve 
been interested in foreign languages. — 
Her classroom teaching experience was — 
gained as an instructor in French, Lat. 
in, Italian, and Spanish in college. As 
al habbe. che cules stamps, knits, and — 
reads. 
Genevieve Walker, who also takes 
care of the stencils in the production 
(Continued on page 2) : 


Left to right: Verna Roberts, Gladys Jones, Carmen Muir, Irene Warta. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 
(Continued from page 1) 
department, teaches the four semesters’ 
work in German that the Extension 
Division offers. In addition, she teaches 

two homemaking courses. 


Mrs. Walker’s college work was 
taken at Cornell College, and her teach- 
ing experience was in Iowa. She has 
two sons, ene married, both veterans, 
attending business school in Lincoln. 


Verna Roberts teaches salesmanship, 
typing, and junior business training. 
She finished high school at Ulysses, Ne- 
braska, and received her B.Sc. degree at 
the University of Nebraska. She had 
a number of years’ teaching experience 
before her marriage, and has been with 
the Extension Division for the past six 
years. 

Mrs. Roberts’ hobby is stamp collect- 
ing; she has a valuable collection of 
domestic stamps. 


Carmen Muir, teacher of hygiene and 
beginning typing, has taught in high 
school for several years. 

Miss Muir holds a B.Sc. degree from 
the University of Nebraska. She is the 
author of several extension courses in 
homemaking. 

Gladys Jones, receptionist at the Ex- 
tension Division, teaches elementary 
and college subjects, and has assisted 
in the high school art courses by cor- 
respondence. She received her A.B. de- 
gree from the University of Arizona, 
and has taken graduate work at the 
University of Nebraska. She has done 
much private tutoring. She is greatly 
interested in both art and music. 

During the war, Mrs. Jones did can- 
teen work. She has served as recreation- 
al director at summer camps. Mrs. 
Jones has been twelve years with the 
Extension Division. Her only son is a 
freshman at the University of Nebraska. 


Lutie Goodin, instructor in short- 
hand, took her college work at Chad- 


ron State Teachers College and received 
her bachelor’s degree from that institu- 
tion. Her graduate work is with the 
University of Nebraska. 


Most of Mrs, Goodin’s teaching ex- 
perience has been in high school, 
though she was two years with the Na- 
tional Business Institute as a shorthand 
teacher. 

Esther Marshall, advanced typing in- 
structor, has had eight years of teach- 
ing experience, four years of office 


ra 


Charcoal Sketch by Elnora Barnes, an 


work, and a degree from York College 


as a background for her work. 


Mrs. Marshall is the mother of three 
sons—one in the Army Air Corps, one 
a senior in high school, and one in the 
seventh grade. 


Mae Dittmer, who teaches the courses 
in advanced shorthand and bookkeep- 


ing, has a B.Sc. degree from the Uni-- 


versity of Nebraska. She has taught 
school, and has had a variety of expe- 
rience with office work. 


For hobbies, Miss Dittmer takes col- 
ored pictures, crochets, and knits. 


Irene Warta, teacher of elementary 


subjects, has had a number of years 
teaching experience in Nebraska 
schools. She is employed half-time at 
a Lincoln newspaper. In addition to 
elementary subjects, she teaches the new 
Brown-McDonald courses. 


Miss Warta lists her hobbies as fish- 


ing, skating, camping, reading, music, — 


and travel. She and her sister plan to 
visit South America and Alaska in the 
future. 


art student from Red Cloud, Nebraska. 


‘ ¢ 


_ 


As in (ae air and Wks that comes ae 
thrill of graduation exercises. Grad- 
-uating seniors wish to make sure that _ 
_ everything is in readiness for the long- 
awaited event. In order that the Exten- 
sion Division may recommend credit 


well in advance of graduation, super- 
visors and students are urged to: 


i. Mail each unit’s work to the Ex- 
tension Division immediately fol- 
lowing completion. This will make 
it possible for the teacher in the 
Extension Division to make cor- 
rections and comments for the 

“benefit of the pupil. 

2. Complete course requirements 
~ well in advance of the graduation 
-date. The Extension Division office 
will recommend credit as soon as 
possible following completion of 
the course; however, a reasonable 
amount of time must be allowed 
for mailing, grading, recording, 
and sending credit. — 

3. Inform your teacher in the Exten- 
sion Division as to the exact date 
your credit will be needed for 
graduation. Students, please check 

~ with your local supervisor regard- 
ing this completion period. Try 


Sep sras ties Soe as 


Bristow Students Make Stencils 
The Echo, published by the students 


of Bristow, Nebraska, carried this item 
in. the December issue: 

“Our first attempt to cut stencils 
has filled some of us with joy and 
pride (that is—if Lady Luck or 
Miss Hebner happened to be hover- 
ing over us and our stencils). 
Others have been wrapped in 
utter disgust—because—either we 
didn’t press hard enough or— - 
oops!—we pressed too hard and 
went whizzing right through the 
stencil. That isn’t the only thing 
that is getting us down. There 
are those ghastly letter-heads star- 
ing us in the face and warning 
us of the consequences should we 
make a mistake. Some of us handle 
these ‘nerve-wreckers’ more care- 
fully than T.N.T.” 

Bristow has a large class of students 
registered for typing with the Extension 


_ Division. 


to send in all work at least 10 
days before credit is needed. 
Papers are being returned to the 
Correspondence Center more regularly 
than in the past. Let’s set a new record 
for early completions this spring. 
Floyd Parker 


/ Supervisor of Instruction 


_ Members of the Commercial Department of Herman, Nebraska, High School, who are reg- 
istered with the Extension Division. Above are, left to right: 
ges Top row—Gene Cameron, Earl Peterson, Orvil Magill, Forest Layman, Walter Nelsen, Léon 
as -Storjohn, Allen Iverson, Dwight Wubenhorst, Roy Pace, Dale Ray. 
ae Second Row-—Eleanor Johnson, Norma Weber, Marilyn Johnson, Marilyn Korshoj, Belva 
} Woten, Ardith Anderson, Mrs. A. H. Low, Supervisor. 
e Third Row—Mrs. Leona Potadle, Supervisor, Jeannine Thompson, Ellen Trotter, Betty 
; Vinderslev, Betty Loftis, Eloiuse Claborn, Ardith Sabalka, Joyce Williams. 
ae Front Row—Dwain Jordan, Glen Greene, Richard Petersen, Jack West, Floyd Sheets, Glenn 
ih Parish, Ervin Sheets, Dick Sheets. Perry T. Johns, Supt. is not shown in picture. 


‘Ride a Hobby’’ Corner 

My dog-eared old dictionary says a 
hobby is “A favorite pursuit or object.” 
I don’t know when I first learned about 
hobbies; I know it was not from the 
dictionary. I received two general im- 
pressions which have stayed with me. 

First, hobbies cover a very wide range 


of activities. People collect everything - 


from match covers to antiques. And 
they make every type of thing i imagin- 
able. 

Second, people’s voices and their ex- 
pressions always register pleasure when 
they speak of their hobbies. In one of 
my more intelligent moments it occur- 
red to me to wonder why people enjoy 
hobbies. I have never taken time to do 
a thorough job of psychological analy- 
sis of the subject, but superficially sev- 
eral reasons are rather obvious. 

Man likes to own something. In 
colonial days he could go out to the 
frontier and get some land in whatever 
manner land was acquired in those 
gays. He owned it; it was his. There 


seems to be a rather general human © 


urge to possess things. 

If you cannot get some land, maybe 
gathering stamps from here and there 
gives you that same nice feeling of 
vine something that is yours. And, 


if your imagination is on the job, you 


can have a grand time imagining your- 
self in all the places those stamps have 
been. Maybe that helps to satisfy the 
urge for adventure. 

And then you have the social urges— 
recognition ‘and response. When you 
were a little child and had recently 
learned to do something, you demanded 
over and over, “See me! Watch! See 
what I can dof’ After awhile you 
learned not to say it that way; now 
you enter your hobby in a hobby show. 
You fix it up the very best you can, 
and you try to get the best possible 
location to show it. You admit that the 
others are all interesting, you are glad 
you saw them; but, honestly, no other 
one looks half as good to eee 
own. 

There is also the creative human urge. 
You want to make things: You join 
an Arts and Crafts Guild and go to ex- 
hibits to learn to make more things. 
And if one of your creations should, 
by some happy chance, be sold, you 
walk on clouds for days—that is proof 
positive that you are really good! 

You say you don’t have a hobby? Oh! 
You don’t know what you are missing! 
Choose a hobby and get in and play 
the hobby game for all the fun there is 
in it. 


-Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


Jacquelin Jones, a world history student 
from “Kodiak, Alaska, writes: “It is really a 
beautiful country up here with lakes, rivers, 
bays, and snow-capped mountains. Kodiak 
itself has a moderate climate with some snow 
in the winter and a good deal of rain. 

“If you ever get the chance to come to 
Alaska, come the inside passage, as it is beau- 
tiful. It isn’t yery wide—just about big enough 
for two boats to pass. The green trees come 

. aight down to the water and above the 
trees are mountains with snow on them. 

“T had a chance to travel this summer. I 
went to the mainland and to Fairbanks and 
lived there for a couple of months. You can’t 
imagine how hot it gets there in the summer 
and how cold it is in the winter.” 


LaVonne Schill, Sprague, Nebraska is taking 
art work by Exten- 
sion. She has three 
brothers and two sis- 
ters. She lives three 
and one-half. miles 
from school, and part 
of the time she walks. 
LaVonne belongs to 
the chorus, plays bas- 
ketball and volleyball, 
and says that music, 
sports and dancing are 
amusements. She isn’t 
quite sure what she 
wants to do when she 
finishes high school, 
but art is listed as her favorite subject. 


LaVonne Schill 


Ralph Calby and William Remick are solid 
geometry. students. They live. at Whitefield, 
New Hampshire, and they both plan to go on 
to college. They’ list their hobbies as stamp 
collecting, flying, model building, music, and 
chemistry. Ralph writes to his correspondence 
teacher: “My friend, William, and I enjoy this 
course very much and we feel that it is of real 
yalue to us. Personally’ I have found this 
course to be one of the most challenging, and 
therefore interesting, of all my high’ school 
studies.” 


Charlene Hutchin- 
son, Broadwater, Ne- 
braska, is a senior in 
high school. Algebra 
is her favorite sub- 
ject. Charlene works 
in a drugstore out 
of school hours. She 
belongs to the pep 
club and to Job’s 
Daughters. She enjoys 
reading and finds 
biology. one of her 
easiest studies in 
school Charlene takes 
shorthand by corres- 
pondence. 


Charlene Hutchinson 


é 


Frieda Gartner, an adult student from Glen- 
vil, Nebraska, took world history by Extension 


while she was a patient at Lincoln General 


Hospital. Since leaving the hospital she has 
registered for the second semester of world 
history and for a course in harmony. Miss 
Gartner plays the piano. Her hobby is writing 
and collecting poetry. 


Gerald Reed, Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, 
Alaska, studies Latin by Extension, He expects 
to go on to college after completing high 
school. His hobby is learning and using Inter- 
national Morse Code. Gerald reports that 
radio reception is yery poor where he lives, 
so that he doesn’t often listen to the radio. 


Richard Sedlacek, Clatonia, Nebraska, is 
registered for typing. He plans to go to col- 
lege after his graduation. Richard reports that 
he is six feet four inches tall. He works in a 
grocery store outside of school hours. 


Myron Kamarad, 
Comstock, Nebraska, 
is a senior in high 

~ school and is regis- 
tered for art. He lives 
on the farm, but stays 
in town to go to 
school. Myron™is a 
member of the band 
and plays basketball 
and football. He likes 
to read Collier’s and 
Life, and his hobby 
is drawing. He plans 
to work during the 

to college in the fall. 


Myron Kamarad 


summer and go 


Beverly Payne, Rancagua, Chile, writes to 
her teacher in beginning Spanish: “The 
situation here is a little different than in the 
States. I am not learning Spanish as some- 
thing I may use in the future—here I have 
to learn it and apply it during each day. At 
first I had a terrible time making myself 
understood. Now my difficulty is in under- 
standing others. It has been interesting, but 
hard on one’s nerves. 

“This is an exceptionally fine mining camp, 
and our houses are very attractive. There is 
no shortage of foods here, except tea. How- 
ever, everything is extremely high, and im- 
ported goods are exorbitant in price. At 
Christmas time children’s toys had twenty- 
five cent price tags on them, yet they cost 
from $4.50 to $6.00. 

“But in. spite of this, we like it. The cli- 
mate is almost perfect; even though we have 
six-foot snows, it never gets too cold. In fact, 
the day after a snowstorm it is usually very 
warm. We have no hot weather at all. 

“Most of the mountains are beautifully 
verdant, but because of the smelter plant six 
miles below us there is nothing green around 
us. There isn’t a twig or a blade of grass on 
our mountains. The teflections of the ex- 
ceptionally gorgeous sunsets make them most 
interesting in the evenings, and when they are 
covered with snow, they are a magnificent 
sight.” 


Dorothy Burns, a sixteen-year old senior at 
Verdon, Nebraska, is taking advanced typ- 
ing. She lists typing and advanced algebra 
as her favorite subjects. 


Lee King, Beemer, Nebraska, is one of a 
family of thirteen children. He plays football, 
basketball, and softball, and swims. He ex- 
pects to join the navy when he has finished 
high school. Lee is studying gasoline engines 
by correspondence. 


a ; Kl 


Richard . Benson,~ 
Varna, Illinois, wants 

- to go to college to 
take up accounting. © 
His hobbies are stamp 
collecting and build- 
ing model airplanes. 

~ Richard works in a 
bank outside of school 
hours, and is most in- 
terested in mathe- 
matics and commer- 
cial subjects. He is 
studying solid geom- 
etry by Extension. 


Richard Benson 
Bob Schmitz, Roseland, Nebraska. is en- 


rolled in automotive mechanics. He enjoys 
roller skating, dancing, and going to shows. 
American history is his favorite subject. 4 

Norris Schultz, Sargent, Nebraska, a cor- 
respondence student in etiquette, belongs to 
the Future Farmers of America. He plays in 
the band, sings in the glee club, and enjoys 
hunting, trapping, and sketching. He chose 
mechanics as his hobby. 


Suzanne Stoll, an eleventh grade student 
in American history, lives in Kyushu, Japan. 
Her father is an officer in the U, S. Army, and 
Suzanne has traveled all over the United States 
and has been in Mexico also. She plays the 
has been in Mexico also. She plays the 
accordion, and collects souvenirs from the 
places she has visited.as a hobby. 


Beulah Stark, Ceresco, Nebraska, expects 
to graduate in the spring; then she plans to 
major in home economics at college. Business 
arithmetic is her favorite subject. She is tak- 
ing a homemaking course by Extension. 
Beulah works part of the time in a cafe. 


Joanne Sheckels, Oak Harbor, Washington, 
studies advanced Spanish with the Extension 
Division. The high school is just across the 
street from her home, so she has no excuse 
for being late to school. Mathematics is Jo- 
anne’s favorite subject, and she does book- 
keeping at a plumbing and sheet metal com- 
pany. She plays basketball, volleyball, bad- 
minton, softball and likes to roller skate. 


During January, a year ago, 3395 
papers in high school correspondence 
work were received at the mail desk 
of the Extension Division. In the same 
month of 1947, a total of 3720 lessons 
was reached. This gain of 325 is due 
both to the increased enrollment and to 
the fact that many more students are 
sending in their work regularly. 
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Hastings Teachers 
Form Research Group 


In Hastings, 62 elementary and high 
school teachers meet with Dr. Ralph 
Bedell, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology and Measurements, 
and Dr. Leroy T. Laase, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Dramatic Art, 
every other Wednesday night in a re- 
search group which is unique in the 
state and the largest with which the 
University of Nebraska is co-operating. 

Each teacher in the group is a mem- 
ber of one of the individual committees 
working on a particular project in the 
“school improvement program.” ‘The 
committees study the problems, arrive 
at conclusions, and make recommenda- 
tions for the solution. Consultants are 
then called in to review the work and 
make suggestions. 


All the projects on which the teach- 
ers are working concern teaching prob- 
lems, defects in the school system, and 
means of aiding the students. 


Some of the teachers have registered 
for the course Problems in Human De- 
velopment and Guidance and will re- 
ceive college credit for their work. 
Others are auditing the course to learn 
all they can. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


~ Dr. Ralph Bedell (closest to the camera on the left) meets with the research committee on “personal 


social developments” 


TwoGo To Conference 


N. F. Thorpe, Assistant Director of 
the and G. B. 
Childs, Curriculum Specialist in Ex- 


Extension Division, 


tension, attended the meeting of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA which 
was held in Chicago on March 23 to 
26. Discussions at the meeting were 
based on the topics “Implication for 
Curriculum Change in Our Modern 
Technological World,” .and “A Cur- 
riculum Built on Human Growth and 
Development.” Ideas gained at this 
convention will be used to help keep 
curriculum practice in supervised cor- 


respondence study abreast of the most 


_ recent developments in the curriculum 


field. 


Mr. Thorpe was a member of a panel 
which discussed the problem 
Should Children and Youth Know 
About Our National Social and Eco- 
The leader of this 
group was Fred Wilhelms, formerly on 
the staff of the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division and now in the 


office of the NEA at Washington, D.C. 


nomic Problems?” 


in the Hastings off-campus class. 


“What: 


Enrichment Pevenrieut 
Ditéttors ‘Attend!Meeting 


W. C. Meierhenry, Director, and 
James W. Taylor, Associate Director, 
of the Nebraska Program of Educa- 
tional Enrichment Through the Use of 
Motion Pictures, attended the meeting 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators and Allied Organiza- 
tions at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 1-6. Also attending the meeting 
were Frank E. Sorenson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee and 
LeRoy Ortgeisen, Supervisor of Sec, 
ondary Education and Specialist in 
Audio-Visual Aids, State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Enroute to Atlantic City, a stop was 
made at Chicago by Meierhenry, Taylor 
and Ortgeisen. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., and Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Inc., were called on in the 
interests of the Nebraska Program. At 
Atlantic City, Mr. Taylor was a mem- 
ber of a panel at one of the meetings 
of the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion. Mr. Meierhenry made a report 
before one of the sessions on the Ne- 
braska Enrichment Program. While 
at Atlantic City, contacts were made 
with representatives of Young America 
Film, Inc. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, The 
March of Time, and In- 
ternational Film Founda- 
tion. 


A visit was also made 
to New York City where 
a conference was held 
with representatives of 
the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, which 1 
supplying the key grant 
to the Nebraska Program. 
Present at this meeting 
were Frank E. Sorenson, 
James W. Taylor, and 
W. C. Meierhenry of the 
University of Nebraska; 
LeRoy Ortgeisen of the 
State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Charles 
Hoff of the University of 
Omaha and Allen Lichten- 
berger, Supt. of Schools at 
Underwood, whose school 
Is participating in the film 
program. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Instructor Goes to 


Class by Plane 


When Miss Mary Barstler, graduate 
teaching assistant in the Department of 
Speech, decided that traveling by bus 
to her off-campus class at Ogallala re- 
sulted in her being too long away from 
the campus, she began making the trip 
from Lincoln to North Platte by air- 
plane. 

At North Platte, Miss Barstler is met 
by a-car sent from the County Super- 
intendent’s office in Keith County, and 
is taken on to Ogallala by car. 

The class at Ogallala, which meets 
each Saturday, is a speech correction 
clinic and is attended by twenty Keith 
County teachers and by about twenty of 
their pupils who have speech diffi- 


culties. 


- HASTINGS TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
According to R. A. Watson, Super- 
intendent of Schools in- Hastings, the 
project “just grew like Topsy” from the 
sense of need the teachers had—need 
to understand and overcome the prob- 
lems of the school system, to improve 
standards and methods, and to keep up 
with the progress in education. 


-A new home reading course, Out- 
standing Books of 1946 (Special List 
Number 3), has been added to the 20 
‘courses now available in the Extension 
Division home reading program. 


Art Gallery Shown s 
In Nebraska Towns _ 
Art eh bit chas een 


The Senior 


shown in a number of Nebraska com- 


munities in the past few months: David — 
~ City and Butler County; 
Public Schools, and the Sixth District 
State Teachers’ Convention in Sidney; ; 


McCook the McCook Public 


and 


Schools, sponsored by the McCook 


Chamber of Commerce; Broken Bow 
Public Schools; Imperial Schools and 
the Women’s Evening Circle of the 
Imperial Methodist Church with all the 
extension women’s clubs from Chase 
and Hays Counties invited; Cambridge 
Schools in co-operation with the Cam- 
bridge Music Club for residents of 
Cambridge, teachers of Furnas County, 
and rural pupils; Sutherland Women’s 


Club and the Sutherland Public Schools. — 


Soon the Senior Exhibit will go to 
Hastings, Kearney, and Curtis. 


A number of other communities have 
asked for the Senior Gallery, but a 
suitable time could not be arranged. 
It is hoped that another staff member 
may be added next year so that all 
requests can be met. 

The Senior Exhibit consists of ap- 
proximately 36 pictures representing the 
widest possible types of pictorial art. 
There are 26 originals in different 
mediums in the Senior Art Gallery. 
The total valuation of the Exhibit is 
approximately $5000. 


The original oil paintings which are 
being loaned by the University of Ne- 
braska are paintings by American Art- 
ists who have achieved distinction in 
their several fields. The Nebraska col- 
lection is rated as one of the four best 
collections of Contemporary American 
Art in the U.S.A., and the best Uni- 
versity collection of its kind. 


Before deciding-upon the pictures to 
make up the Senior Art Gallery for 
1947, all the paintings in the Nebraska 
permanent collection were studied from 
the standpoint of which pictures would 
be of interest to the majority of the 
people, considering the fact that all 
age levels would visit the exhibit, from 
pre-school children up through the 
grades as well as adults. The final 
choice was made by Miss Dora Von 
Bargen, with Mr. Dwight Kirsch, 
Director of the University Galleries and 
Chairman of the Art Department, 
assisting in the selection. 


An important oil painting by William 
Glackens, Mahone Bay, in sparkling 


colors represents this artist who was a 


member of the group known as The 


Eight. Aaron Douglas, recognized as 


“versity of ‘Nebraska faculty memb 


the Sidney 


to give commencement addresses ha 
been received” during the past — 
weeks 2 the Extension Division. 


tial list ye et bcerabers has — Hee 
prepared and sent to all schools in Ne. 
braska. This list contains the names 
of thirty-one staff members followed 
by their position and in most cases the : 
Sp, 
title of their addresses. 


The two most popular dates for com- 
mencements are May 15, and May 22. 
Those schools which have scheduled 
their commencements on some other — 
night than these two will have a much ~ 
better opportunity of securing the — 
speaker they wish. Nevertheless, there 
are many excellent speakers on the pre- 
pared list, available for almost anv ia 
night, whe may be contacted by writ- — 
ing direct to the individual or to the 
Extension Division. 


a leader among creative artists of th 
colored race in this country, and also 
a graduate from the University of Ne 
braska, is represented in this exhibit 
by his oil painting, Window Cleaner. 
Charles Burchfield, a leader in regional A 
art and one of the three best water 
colorists in the nation, exhibits th 
painting, dbandoned Farmhouse. Othe 
well known original paintings in th 
gallery are: The Gray Horse by Le 
Jackson, Rolf Stoll’s Segoviano, Clar- 
ence Carter’s Barbed Wire Fence, and 4 
Noel by Gladys Rockmore Davis. 

Several pictures in the group are or 
iginals by Nebraska artists, includin 
members of the teaching staff of the 
University’s Art Department. M 
Dwight Kirsch’s Main Street Crossing, 
an oil tempera, has been among ihe 
favorites in the exhibit. 

The Senior Exhibit provides an un- 
usual opportunity to compare work 
done in different styles and materials: 
oils, tempera, watercolor (both opaqu 
and transparent) pastel, etchings, silk 
screen printing, monoprints, ince 
phy, and pencil drawing. Be 

Besides the original art works re- — 
ferred to above, there are full color — 
colotype reproductions of masterpieces Bi 
of European Art of the past. 


Dr. W. C. Meierhenry, Assistant 

Director of the Extension Division, 

addressed the Harlan Coe Edu 
ANS bras 


March 12, on the topic. 
Aids in Small and Rural 


the Press 


This is the season of the year when 
other duties keep the editorial depart- 
ment so occupied that the publishing 
of Press books has to take a back seat. 
Since this is a yearly occurrence, regu- 
lated by University activities and neces- 
sities, the favorite season for Press books 
to appear has always been fall. 


With one exception, this will hold 
true for the 1947 publishing program. 


This exception is a reprint of one of: 


the Press’s favorite books, Fundamen- 
tals of Choral Expression, by Hayes M. 
Fuhr, the director of the very favorably 
known Conservatory of Music at Hast- 
ings College, Hastings, Nebraska. The 
book, published in 1944, has been out 
of stock for about a year and could 
not be reprinted on account of paper 
shortages. With this difficulty out of 
the way, the Press is preparing a sec- 
ond, slightly revised, edition and will 
be ready with the new books about the 
beginning of April. 

The National Association of Music 
“Schools, which issues a recommended 
musical literature list for music school 
libraries, has marked Fundamentals of 
Choral Expression with three stars, 
which means that it is considered a 
“foundation” book for every music 
library, a fact which has already 
brought a marked increase in orders 


for Mr. Fuhr’s book. 


The two last books to be published 
by the University of Nebraska ‘Press, 
Hertzler’s Social Institutions and Whit- 
ney’s Family Skeletons, have likewise 


proved very successful. The sociology 
book has been adopted by various col- 


~ leges and universities throughout the | 


country for classroom use in depart- 
ments of sociology. Marietta College, 
Ohio; University of Alabama; Bucknell 
College, Pa.; and the University of 
Wisconsin, to ‘name just a few, are or- 
dering the book in quantity lots. Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s richly illustrated study 
of the inheritance of abnormalities has 
been condensed into the leading article 
of the April issue of Science Digest, 
the popular pocket magazine. The 


book is enjoying a good library sale 


and orders from individuals and book- 
stores are coming in steadily. 


Former Extension Student | 
Wins Homemaking Award | 


Florence Schultz, O'Neill, Nebraska, 
received a homemaker’s award from the 
Omaha World Herald which entitled 
her to represent Holt County at the 
lowa-Nebraska Rural 
Recognition Day at Omaha, February 
20. 


In a letter written to an instructer at 


Homemaker’s 


the Extension Division, Mrs. Schultz 
says, “Farmers have received awards 
but 
women have received no recognition 


for what they have accomplished. This 


homemaker’s award is something new. 


for their achievements, farm 


“T was leader of our local project 
club for four years, and have always 
enjoyed club work. However, the last 
two years I have been teaching and 
have had to give it up.” 

Mrs. Schultz’s four oldest children 
have already graduated from high 
school, and the four youngest ones are 
their mother’s pupils in the rural school 
she teaches. 


Concerning the award, Mrs. Schultz 
comments, “In selecting the winners, 
there are so many things to be taken 
into consideration, such as character, 
personal neatness, and good neighbor- 
liness. 


“T think what really won me the 
award was the fact that I completed 
three years of high school by exten- 
sion and received my diploma through 
the O’Neill High School. I graduated 
with my second daughter last spring. 

“Perhaps many people are amused 
at the saying that life begins at forty, 
but to me it is true. It has truly been 
the happiest time of my life. I hope 
my experience will be an incentive for 
others to get the education that they 
lack.” 


ENRICHMENT EXPERIENCE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Young America Films, Inc. has an- 
nounced its support of the Nebraska 
Program of Educational Enrichment 
Through the Use of Motion Pictures 
by agreeing to supply up to sixty of 
its films at the rate of ten dollars per 
print for a one reel subject and fifteen 
dollars per print for a one and one-half 
reel subject. This cost represents ap- 
proximately the cost of the stock, the 
reel and the can, and does not cover 
any of the cost of production. In ad- 
dition sufficient teachers’ guides for all 
participating schools will be furnished 
without cost. 


Mrs. Schultz and children. 


Hold Festival 
of Fine Arts 


The University of Nebraska School 


of Fine Arts will hold its annual Fine 
Arts Festival on April 25 and 26. The 
Department of Art will be represented 
at the Festival for the first time this 
year, and the Department of Speech for 
the second time. 

The All-State Art Exhibit and Work- 
shop will include an exhibit of original 
creative art work done by high school 
students in any school in the state. The 
exhibits will be divided into groups 
for drawing, painting, design, sculp- 
ture, crafts, photography, and’ advertis- 
ing design and lettering. 

An Art Workshop, which is to be 
conducted during the Festival, will en- 
able the participants to receive personal 
help from members of the University 
art staff. A critical evaluation will be 
given to all exhibits and to all projects 
done in the Workshop. 


The Department of Music will hold 


- auditions for vocal and instrumental 


solos and for small instrumental and 
vocal ensembles of not over eight stu- 
dents. Faculty members will offer criti- 
cisms and suggestions. 

Twenty partial scholarships will be 
awarded to contestants who plan to 
enter the University of Nebraska De- 
partment of Music as freshmen this fall. 

The All-State Speech, Debate, and 
Dramatics Festival program will in- 
clude one-act plays, debates, dramatic 
and humorous readings, interpretative 
and original oratory, and extempora- 
neous speaking. Regular staff members 
of the Department of Speech will serve 
as critics. Four $50 scholarships are 
being offered. 


The All-State High School Summer 
Course will continue to offer a speech 
course. The work in speech and music 
will run concurrently, but it is not pos- 
sible for students to enter both. Instruc- 
tion in each department will be given 
by regular University staff members. 
Public performances and demonstra- 
tions will culminate the work. 


OFF-CAMPUS CLASSES. 
In Use of Visual Aids 


RECENTLY ORGANIZED 


‘ . i = 
Recently organized off-campus classes _ 
have raised the total for the second 


semester to twenty-seven. The largest 


number offered before in one semester 


was twelve. 

Kenneth G. McIntyre, graduate as- 
sistant in school administration, offers 
The Foundations of Modern Education 
at Osceola on Monday evening> 

Also on Monday evening, W. C. 


Meierhenry teaches Problems in Human ~ 


Development and Guidance at Winne- 
bago. 

At Loup City, on Sas William 
T, Lenser, 
conducts a class in Algebra. 

Miss Mary Barstler teaches Speech 
Development and Correction at Omaha 


instructor in mathematics, 


on Monday, at Ogallala on Saturday, 
and at St. Paul on Wednesday. 


A class in Public School Art has been 
organized at Geneva on Thursday and 
is conducted by Mrs. T. I. Sheffrey. 

Gayle B. Childs offers a course in 
Every Teacher's Problems at Greeley 
Center each Saturday. 

Classes in the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Audio-Visual Aids have 
been organized in McCook and Ogal- 
lala, and meet on Thursday and Friday 
nights respectively. Norman F. Thorpe 
and James W. Taylor are teaching 


t 


these classes. 

Problems in Secondary Education 
meets on Tuesday at Falls City, directed 
by Galen Saylor. 


a : 
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Teachers Being Prepared 


_ By the end of this school term, more 


than 200 teachers will have completed 
the Teachers College course entitled 
Organization and Administration in 


Audio-Visual Aids. The Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction is certain that 
now many teachers know how to use 
audio-visual aids correctly. The records 
show that superintendents, principals, 
ministers, and laymen also have regis- 
tered. 


The demands for learning the correct 
technique for the use of the different 
audio-visual aids has required a total 
of 8 out-state classes. They have been 
held on the University of Nebraska 
campus, in Geneva, Superior, Ravenna, 
Fairbury, Sargeant, McCook, Ogallala, 
and Minden. 


The course has been set up to benefit 
the teacher in evaluation, integration, 
utilization, and administration of audio- 
visual aids. It gives them the oppor- 
tunity to learn the correct technique 
for the .use of the following audio- 
visual aids: lantern slide projector, 
film-strip projector, school journey, 
school museum (objects, models) 2 x 2 
slide projector, opaque projector, sound 
motion picture projector, radio, and 
phonograph. Teachers are also given 
the opportunity to operate the equip- 
ment and to become acquainted with 
its possibilities. After completing the 
course, the teacher should be able to 
understand better of what audio-visual 
aids consist. Assisting in the correct 
utilization of audio-visual aids is one 
of the principal objects of the Bureau 
of rAudio-Visual Instruction, working 
in close cooperation with the Teachers 


College. 


RUG ae UM tO | 


This check is a facsimile of one sent 
social development” 


to the Extension Division by Aly Abd Al Rahman 
in the Hastings off-campus class. 


i ‘ = oe 2 
Citizenship Training Offered 

Under a plan recently put in use by 
the Bureau of Naturalization and the 
Extension Division, newly-arrived non- 
citizens in Nebraska are contacted at’ 
once and offered help in citizenship 
training. Formerly, such help was 
offered only after an alien had applied 
for citizenship. Lincoln and Omaha 
have classes for their non-citizens. The 
rest of the state is handled by the Ex- 
tension Division through home study 
courses. 

Under the new plan, as soon as an 
alien has cleared his port of entry and 
established his Nebraska residence, he 
receives a letter from the Extension 
Division offering home study help in 
learning to read and write English and 
in preparing for citizenship. 

The youngest person registered for a 
home study course is a sixteen-year-old 
war bride; the oldest is an eighty-six- 
year-old farmer. 

So far, 360 war brides have come 
to live in Nebraska communities other 
than Lincoln and Omaha, and thirty- 
five of them are already working on 
home study courses in citizenship. Ne- 
braska war brides living outside these 
two cities have come from. the follow- 
ing countries: 


Al gepiarstes «oa 2. Jsatvia: eee 1 
Australia- + 224% 48 Netherlands ... 3 
Belgnims 9 New Caledonia 1 
Canadatiemias. 16 - Newfoundland 1° 
Golombia,*-.s 1 New Zealand... 
Costa Rica ..., 1 Nicaragua ee 
Czechoslovakia. 2. North Ireland.. 4 
England 483 > Poland ee 4 
France 922 26 ~...Russia j2¢ eee 1 
Germany ..... 5. Scotland ima if. 
Trelande sis) (5 15. Switzerland ...-1 
Teal yensreen. eee 17. sLurkeycs ae 1 
Luxemburg... . 52.” Wales: j2ssaeae 4 
TP détalanag ae 360 
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Classes Under Way 


Workshop in Aviation Education 


A scene from the Grand Island Workshop in Aviation Education. The mem- 


bers of the class had spent part of the evening with a group of junior high school 


students, observing them as they attempted to follow the directions for assembling 
model airplanes. Although the members of the workshop found the directions 


poorly written in many cases the junior high school students finally met with 


success. Here are the completed models. 


Enrollment in College Correspon- 
dence Courses Shows Increase 


During the school year 1944-45 there 
were 2,743 individuals actively enrolled 
in college correspondence courses. There 
were 2,207 enrollees in 1943-44 and 
2,046 in 1942-43. The increase over the 
two-year period has been 34 per cent. 

Men and women in service now ac- 
count for 23 per cent of the enrollments 
for college courses. As of July 1 there 
were 664 carrying work. Letters with 
lessons come in daily from all over the 
world. Recently a number have borne 
the post mark “Tokyo Bay.” If the stu- 
dent pays a small additional fee, air 
mail is used to send lessons back to 
him, thus saving much time. Agricul- 
ture is the most popular course just 
now among men in service. Math- 


ematics and English are most popular 
with civilians. 

Teachers are in the majority among 
those who carry college work by cor- 
respondence. Some have duties during 
the summer that make it impossible for 
them to get to college or university to 
complete work in residence. Many reg- 
ister for one or two courses during the 
winter months to help renew a certifi- 
cate. It takes a great deal of will power 
to use time in the evenings or on week- 
ends that might otherwise be spent in 
recreation. Each year more than a 
thousand teachers show that they have 
this will power to be exercised to the 
end that Nebraska may have better 
trained teachers. 


In spite of their heavy campus loads 
due to the 35 per cent increase in the 
number of fulltime students, Univer- 
sity faculty members are again con- 
ducting a number of off-campus study 
centers throughout the state. Those 
already under way include the follow- 
ing: 

Grand Island——Frank E. Sorenson, 
Associate Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation and School Administration, be- 
gan a workshop in Aviation Education 
for Junior and Senior High School 
teachers on Wednesday evening, Octo- 


beral 7, 
Loup City.—Karl M. Arndt, Profes- 


sor of Economics, is teaching a course 
in Social. Institutions, on Saturdays. 
This course is open to undergraduates. 


Ord.—Leroy T. Laase, professor of 
Speech and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, is conducting a class in Funda- 
mentals of Speech for teachers and in- 
terested citizens in the community. 


Wahoo.—Two courses are offered, 
one in School Law for superintendents 
of schools and principals and the other 
in Public School Art for rural and ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Franklin.—Leslie L. Chisholm, Pro- 
fessor of School Administration, has 
just begun a class in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, for upper-class 
and graduate students. 


The first course is taught by Thomas 
H. Adams, an attorney in Lincoln and 
a member of the Unicameral legislature. 
The course in Art is taught by Mrs. 
Clara M. Allen, instructor in art. 


Other off-campus courses are in the 
process of organization. An off-campus 
class may begin at any time during the 
school year and it may be held either 
during the evening or on Saturdays. 


Since any given study center enrolls 
teachers and administrators from only a 
small number of neighboring schools 
and since the centers are conducted 
during the school year, the problems 
dealt with are often those that are be- 
ing faced at the time. Solutions can 
be planned, tried out, and the results 
reported back to the group for evalua- 
tion and suggested modifications. 


Psychological Service Field Clinics 


The Department of Educational Psychology, University of Nebraska, is 
pioneering in the use of psychological field clinics as a means of supplying psy- 
chological service to the small schools of the state. The work has been under 
the direction of Dr. D. A. Worcester and Dr. Warren R. Baller. Since Dr. Wor- 
cester is in France this year, Dr. Baller is now in sole charge. 

The field clinics are held only in cooperation with child welfare agencies. 
No charge is made for the service, but the traveling expenses of the examiners 
must be met. The local agency makes the arrangements for the clinic, and follows 
up with the remedial treatment. 

The first field clinics were held in 1938; six or seven are held every year. 
Over one thousand children scattered throughout many communities have been 
examined. Some of the communities at which clinics have been held are: Platts- 
mouth, Tecumseh, Nebraska City, Broken Bow, Alliance, Scottsbluff and Gering, 
North Platte, McCook, Stanton, Weeping Water, and Ord. 

Last year Ord held a joint clinic and a study center. Some of the courses 
sponsored by the University of Nebraska Extension Division are primarily con- 
cerned with methods of studying children. These study centers, scheduled in all 
parts of the state, offer a particularly effective basis for field clinics. 

Before a field clinic can be held, it is necessary to collect and record all 
possible information about the children whose problems are to be studied. Teach- 
ers working in the study centers are invited to prepare this referral information. 
Where no study center is in operation, histories of the children to be examined 
at the proposed clinic are usually prepared by teachers“in co-operation with child 
welfare workers. The resulting closer relationship between the teacher and the 
welfare worker is very profitable in the post-clinic work with the children Often 
teachers report that the better understanding engendered between the teacher 
and the pupil while making the case history has resulted in the solving of the 
“problem” before the date of the clinic. 

Recently the Departments of Speech and Educational Phychology have con- 
ducted joint psychological and speech clinics. In this case, the Nebraska Society 
for Crippled Children participates also, and especially sponsors the follow-up 
work in speech correction. 

The field clinic for psychological service is considered of such importance that 
it was featured in the Journal of Exceptional Children for January, 1945. 
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Robert Barta 
Carl Blank 
Robert Cochran 
Dwight Davis 
George Davis 


In common with all the other depart- 
ments of the University of Nebraska, 
the Extension Division gave its quota 
of men to the colors in the time of our 
country’s need. 


Warren Emerson 
Kenneth Gardner 
Joe Heming 
James Hinds 
Edward Hirsch 
Robert Holland 
Betty Huntzinger 


Some of these men will not come 
back. Captain Keith Van Neste was 
killed in action in Germany. Roy C. 
Emerson and Robert Leon Taylor have 
both been reported missing in action, 
Lt. Emerson over France and Lt. Taylor 
while returning from a mission in the 


South Pacific. 


Four regular members of Extension 
Division Staff have been on leave to 
serve in the Air Force. These are: Lt. 
Merle A. Stoneman, Lt. John Straka, 
Capt. James W. Taylor, and Capt. 
Norman F. Thorpe. All but Lt. Straka 


are still in service. 


James Jensen 
Eugene Kinding 
Doyle Kintz 
Clare Rankin 
Fred Matteson 
Miles Sobilek 
Russel Tudor 
James Voss 

Ray Whiteside 


A partial list of young men and 
women who worked part time with the 
Extension Division and who answered 
their country’s call follows: 


About the 


Press ... 


University of Nebraska Press, the 
publishing division of our University, 
has just published a book which has 
aroused interest all over the country and 
has been reviewed in all major news- 
papers. It bears the title MID COUN- 
TRY: WRITINGS FROM THE 
HEART OF AMERICA, and was 
edited by Lowry C. Wimberly, Profes- 


sor of English at the University of Ne- - 


braska. Two years ago an anthology 
called PRAIRIE SCHOONER CARA- 
VAN and also edited by Professor 
Wimberly, had such success that the 
Board of Publications encouraged the 


editor when he submitted the idea to. 


continue the publication of anthologies 
of short stories and poetry from other 
‘small’ literary magazines. The result 
of more than a year of selecting, reject- 
ing, and revising material, MID 
COUNTRY emerged as an anthology 
of writings from the Southwest Review, 
Midland, Frontier, Prairie Schooner, 
American Prefaces, University Review, 
and several other leading regional mag- 
azines. Some very well-known, ‘big 
name’ writers like Erskine Caldwell, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark, Wallace Stegner, Mari 
Sandoz, Mark Van Doren, and Stephen 
Vincent Benet are represented, as well 
as ‘unknowns’ whose work came up to 
the high literary standard set by the 
editor. 

MID COUNTRY was entirely pro- 
duced in Lincoln. To accommodate 
everybody connected with the Univer- 
sity, the Press has set aside a limited 
number of copies which will sell at 
$2.80, a saving of 20%, to everybody 


connected with the University. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Many people are once more taking 
advantage of the educational opportuni- 
ties offered by the evening classes of the 
University of Nebraska. The first 
first semester classes for 1945-46 opened 
September 24, with a total registration 
of 262—an increase of 8 per cent over 
the first semester last year. The enroll- 
ment is almost evenly divided among 
service men, regular college students, 
and adult specials. 

Twenty different classes are being 
taught. “Organization and Administra- 
tion of Audio-Visual Aids,” offered for 
the first time this fall, is proving espe- 
cially attractive to school teachers. The 
psychology courses are very popular, 

(Continued on page 4) 


SPEECH 
CLINICS 


The Speech Department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is again sponsor- 
ing speech classes and speech correc- 
tion clinics, both off-campus and on- 
campus. 

Field clinics for the diagnosis of 
speech defects and for recommendations 
to parents and teachers for treatment 
have been held in Gothenburg and 
North Platte this fall. About one hun- 
dred children were served in the two 
clinics. These clinics were financed by 
the Nebraska Society for Crippled 
Children, and were serviced through 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


A large number of children suffering 
from speech handicaps are diagnosed 
at the University of Nebraska Speech 
Improvement Laboratory, and remedial 
treatment is outlined for them. Child- 
ren are referred to the clinic by teach- 
ers, physicians, county superintendents, 
or county assistance directors. A few 
children, living within commuting dis- 
tance, report regularly for remedial 
work at the speech improvement clinic 
This service is made available to non- 
university students through the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division. 


A field course in fundamentals of 
speech is being given for teacher train- 
ing at Ord, Nebraska. Last year, off- 
campus clinics and classes for teacher 
training and pupil retraining were held 
in five Nebraska communities. 

The Speech Department reports the 
following results: Under proper treat- 
ment, fifty per cent of the children 
suffering from speech handicaps are 
cured; forty-five per cent are definitely 
helped, while five per cent show no 
change. 


Pictures Go To York County Fair 


At the County Fair in York County, Myron L. Holm, County Superintendent, 
had arranged for an exhibit of fine pictures. This was an experiment to determine 
how interested the average person is in art. Mr. Holm secured the use of the 
Junior Art Exhibit from the University of Nebraska and provided for its display 
in connection with the booth of school exhibits. He also obtained films to use 
from the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. 

This was quite an innovation, but it proved to be highly successful. More 
than one thousand persons viewed the films and saw the pictures. Mr. Holm 
says, “From the number of requests I have received in the two weeks since the 
Fair, I am becoming more aware of the keen interest community groups have in 
educational cultural activities.” 


Junior Art Exhibit 


The fourteen original oils and colored prints which comprise the Junior Art 
Exhibit were displayed in the city auditorium at York. The offerings were varied 
enough to please all different tastes. Each person visiting the art exhibit was 
asked to vote for whichever picture he liked best. The most popular picture was 
a Currier and Ives print “Home for Thanksgiving.” “The Panda,” an original 
oil painting by Morris Lebbuska, was second in favor. The third choice was a 
print of “The Wagon Boss” by Charles Russell. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The eleven films were projected on a screen in the booth containing the 
school exhibit. The booth was open, so the films could be seen from the main 
floor of the auditorium. A group of three or four films was shown in the morning, 
in the afternoon, and the evening. Films were re-run on request. Two of the most 


popular films were “Railroadin’” and “The Milky Way.” 


Audio Visual Instruction Conferences 


During the week of October 8-12 the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction co- 
operated in conducting conferences in 
five Nebraska communities. The host 
schools were Chadron, North Platte, 
Kearney, Grand Island, and Columbus. 

The purpose of these meetings was 
to emphasize the increasing importance 
of the motion picture as a teaching 
device and to demonstrate some of its 
possibilities in education. in 

The staff for the conferences con- 
sisted of Mr. Roger Albright, Director 
of Distribution, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., New York City, Dr. Frank 
Sorenson and Dr. Harold Wise, of the 


Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska, and Mr. David McCulley, of 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

The meetings included addresses, 
demonstrations, and round table dis- 
cussions. The conclusion was reached 
that the film must be used with care 
and skill if best results are to be ob- 
tained from it as a teaching device. 

Another of the outcomes of the con- 
ferences was the conclusion that the 
teacher should view the film first, and 
should prepare the pupil by suggesting 
things for him to look for. After the 
pupil has seen the film and discussed it 


in the classroom his knowledge should 
be tested—using either commercially 
prepared materials which may be pur- 
chased to go with the films or teacher 
prepared sheets. After he has been 
tested, the pupil should be permitted to 
view the film again to clear up any mis- 
understanding and to clinch the facts. 
Some films may be more effective with 
even a third showing. 

It was decided that this method of 
preparing, presenting, testing, and re- 
showing gives much better results as a 
teaching device than taking the pupil 
on a hasty trip to the auditorium to 
“see a picture.” 


SUPERVISED 
STUDY 
LABORATORY 


On October 1, 1945, the University 
of Nebraska established a laboratory 
in the Former Museum Building, Room 
304, where students may work indi- 
vidually under the guidance of a super- 
visor. 

The purpose of the supervised labora- 
tory is to serve those who: (a) find it 
advisable to enter the University after 
the semester is well under way and who 
wish to use the weeks remaining . to 
complete one or more college courses; 
(b) wish to carry high school work to 
earn a diploma or to meet the Univer- 
sity entrance reqirements; or (c) need 
refresher work on the high school or 
college level. 

The supervised study’ laboratory is 
open from 8 to 5 Monday through Fri- 
day and during the forenoon on Satur- 
days. Each student is scheduled for 
certain hours in the laboratory; for 
those carrying a full load the minimum 
time should be 35 hours a week. It will 
not be necessary to devote time to study 
outside laboratory hours unless the stu- 
dent so desires. 

The courses available are those for 
which study guides have been prepared 
by the University. Such guides are at 
present available for 135 college-level 
courses and for 140 semester courses on 
the high school level. 

A student entering the University of 
Nebraska for the first time will be ex- 
pected to take the regular guidance 
examination in the Junior Division. He 
will be assigned to an adviser who will 
give counsel and recommend courses 
to be taken. 

The fees and other costs are: 30c for 
each hour spent in the Supervised Study 
Laboratory; a matriculation fee of $5.00 
for those who are entering the Univer- 
sity for the first time; other small fees 
for registration, student health service, 
and Student Union and other student 
privileges for those not carrying regular 
campus courses; and the cost of books 
and supplies. 


(Continued from page 2) 
and the class in English composition is a 
close second, judged on the basis of en- 
rollment. The courses in modern lan- 
guages, political science, economics, and 
physiology are well-attended also. 

The Extension Division has offered 
these evening classes for more than 
twenty years, and many a busy person 
has furthered his education by attend- 
ing school after the day’s work was 
done. 


Instruction For Veterans 


Now as never before schools are faced 
with the problem of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of adults whose require- 
ments are many and varied. The war 
interrupted the education of many 
people. Now these people find diffi- 
culty picking up their educational ac- 
tivities exactly where they dropped 
them. 

In most cases it is not feasible for the 
returned veteran or the released war 
worker to attend the school’s regular 
classes. In the first place, he will gen- 
erally be working during the daytime. 
Secondly, as a mature adult, he will be 
unwilling to be placed alongside adoles- 
cent boys and girls. Also, as the time 
element may be very important, 
opportunities for acceleration must be 
available which would be impossible in 
the average classroom. 

The syllabi for either college or high 
school courses may be purchased from 
the Extension Division and used: by 


local schools for the instruction of adult 
students. When this plan is used, a 
room is equipped to furnish a satisfac- 
tory place for study, and a_ super- 
visor is placed in charge. The cor- 
rection and evaluation of the student’s 
written work will be done by a regular 
instructor in the school system, or by 
one employed for the purpose. Where 
classes are not large enough to make 
such an arrangement practicable, stu- 
dents may be registered directly with 
the Extension Division. Already a num- 
ber of schools are following this plan. 


Under the “GJ. Bill of Rights” 
schools in most states will find it pos- 
sible to receive federal reimbursement 
for such an educational program. The 
school, in establishing a workable plan 


for adult instruction, will once more 
have fulfilled its purpose to provide 
educational opportunities for the citi- 
zens of the country. 


Esther Schwerdtfeger, formerly head 
of the Department of Commercial Arts, 
Beatrice High School, became cashier 
of the University Extension Division on 
June 1. Prior to her work at Beatrice, 
Miss Schwerdtfeger was Secretary of 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instructon 
in the Extension Division and has also 
been principal of Wakefield High 
School. 

Mrs. Marguerite Polk Tapley, who 
had been cashier of the Extension Divi- 
sion since 1926, found it advisable to 
retire because of ill health. During the 
19 years she held the position extension 
work increased by five times or more. 


Loan Library For Plays 


Among the popular services offered 
by the University of Nebraska Exten- 
sion Division is the Loan Library for 
plays. Anyone wishing to examine plays 
may select as many as five from the 
more than two thousand available in 
the Library and check them out for a 
period of ten days. The Department of 
Speech cooperates in the selection of 
plays to be listed. 

The Loan Library does not sell plays, 
they must be ordered directly from the 
publishers. As patrons mention to the 
publishers that they have used the serv- 
ices of the Loan Library, the publishers 
respond by sending the Library more 
plays. ) 

The new play catalog has just been 
mailed out. Included are approximately 
100 titles not in the previous catalog. 


BOOK REVIEWS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


A series of book reviews on interna- 
tional problems is being presented by 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska with Norma Kidd 
Green as leader. At the meetings, held 
every two weeks, two books are re- 
viewed in order that different points 
of view my be presented. 

About seventy-five people have regis- 
tered for the course. Those who desire 
to receive the Extension Division Read- 
ing Certificate must attend at least four 
of the six reviews and make a written 
report of at least six additional books 
chosen from the selected reading list. 
Three sessions of the course remain. 
On November 16, the topic will be 
India, on November 30, China and on 
December 14, Philosophy for a Postwar 
World. 


University of Nebraska News 


Published weekly by the University Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Nebraska, except June, July and 
December. Entered as second-class matter May 9, 1921 
at the postoffice at Lincoln 1, Nebraska under the Act 
of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1921. 
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Assistant Directors Back from Nervice 


MERLE A. STONEMAN 


Merle A. Stoneman and Norman F. 
Thorpe, on leave for military service 
since September 15, 1942, have returned 
to the positions they left at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Dr. Stoneman is 
associate professor of school administra- 
tion and assistant director of University 
Extension in charge of college level in- 
struction, while Mr. Thorpe is instruc- 
tor in school administration, assistant 
director in charge of high school level 
correspondence instruction, and sales 
manager for the Extension Division. 


During the more than three years 
that Dr. Stoneman was gone, his work 
was carried first, by Dr. Charles H. Pat- 
terson, associate professor of philoso- 
phy, and then by Dr. Frank Z. Glick, 
director of the Graduate School of So- 
cial Work. Mr. Thorpe’s work in the 
high school department was assumed 
first by R. L. Fredstrom, who is now 
Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and then by Dr. Wesley C. Meier- 
henry. Dr. Walter K. Beggs was in 
charge of sales in the Extension Divi- 
sion until September 1, 1945. 


Dr. Meierhenry, beginning January 1, 
took over the responsibility for informal 
education and for the extension phases 
of veterans’ education both on and off 
the.campus. He will also teach off-cam- 
pus extension classes. 


Dr. Stoneman began his military 
career in the Officers’ Training School 
at Miami Beach, Florida. He has served 
as instructor in navigation and in in- 
strument flying. Two years ago, he re- 
ceived his wings as an aerial gunner. 
Later he was research projects officer 
at Fort Myers, Florida, and still later, 
liaison officer for the Central School 
for Flexible Gunnery at Laredo, Texas. 
During the summer of 1945, he was 
with the Strategic Air Forces in Europe, 
where he made a study of aerial gun- 
nery in the German Luftwaffe, visiting 


Labor College To Open 


A Labor College, probably the first 
held at the University of Nebraska, is 
being sponsored by the Extension Divi- 
sion in cooperation with the Lincoln 
Central Labor Union. The organiza- 
tion meeting will be held January 30, 
at the Temple. Classes will begin the 
next week, and will continue for ten 
weeks. 

While the Labor College is primarily 
intended for the unionized workers of 
Lincoln, it is open to everyone who 
wishes to enroll. There are no educa- 
tional requirements. The classes are 
planned to give information and prac- 
tical experience which will enable those 
who attend to become more competent 
members of society. 


Speak Your Ideas will be conducted 
by Professor Donald Olson. In this 
class, each individual will be given the 
opportunity to practice speaking before 
the other class:members so that he may 
overcome his nervousness and may 
learn to express his ideas clearly and 
forcefully. 


Professor John P. Senning will teach 
How to Conduct a Meeting. This 
course is intended to provide a work- 
ing knowledge of parliamentary law, 
including the correct procedure for 
making motions and amendments, and 
other skills which enable one to partici- 
pate easily in a meeting. 


A series of discussions, Everyman’s 


NORMAN F. THORPE 


air fields and interviewing German pris- 
oners in Germany, Austria, Czechos- 
lovakia, and Italy. 

Mr. Thorpe also completed Officers’ 
Training at Miami Beach. After serving 
as instructor in weather at Independ- 
ence Kansas Air Field for two years, he 
became director of the ground school at 
that field. When the Independence Air 
Field closed, he was transferred to San 
Antonio Aviation Cadet Center, where 
he taught in the Officers’ Command 

(Continued on page 3) 


In Lincoln 


Questions in Economics, will be under 
the direction of Professor Karl M. 
Arndt. Among the topics covered will 
be unemployment and what can be 
done about it, the money system of 
the United States, and other phases of 
the economic system which the aver- 
age man wishes to know about. 


Trade Unionism in America, taught 
by Professor Curtis M. Elliott, is to be 
a bricf history of the labor movement 
and a discussion of current labor legis- 
lation. 


A small registration fee is charged, 
and anyone may register for any or al) 
of the classes. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Evening classes for the second semes- 
ter at the University of N.braska will 
begin February 4, with registration 
starting January 31, in the Temple 
Building. A large enrollment is an- 
ticipated, since evening registrations 
have been increasing steadily during 
the past two years. 


In the bulletin listing the offerings 
for evening classes, the Department of 
Psychology announces that it is so 
scheduling its classes that a minor may 
now be earned entirely by evening 
work. This will be of particular inter- 
est to those who are working in pure 
or industrial psychology. 


A class in lip reading, planned for 
those who are hard of hearing, is an- 
nounced for the first time. Also for 
the first time in recent years, a second 
semester class in the Continental Novel 
is offered. Anyone interested in con- 
temporary trends in literature, as well 
as English majors and minors, will find 
this course a valuable one. 


Numerous other courses, which are 
offered in a wide range of subjects, 
provide the opportunity to earn college 
credit toward a degree, follow some 
special line of interest, or secure voca- 
tional training in the evening hours. 


Under the G. I. Bill of Rights, col- 
lege-level courses offered in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska evening classes may 
be carried by any eligible veteran of the 
Armed Forces at no expense to him- 
self. Under the liberalized provisions 
of the Act providing for veterans’ edu- 
cation, practically all veterans returned 
to civilian life may qualify. Anyone in- 
terested in furthering his education 
through study in night classes is in- 
vited to inquire at the University Ex- 
tension Division regarding arrange- 
ments to be made and available courses. 
An effort will be made to provide any 
courses not now listed for which sufh- 
cient demand develops. 


Early in January, Lawrence Bolyan 
stopped in Lincoln to visit his sister, 


Dace, before going on to his home at 
Cobol, Alaska. 


Lawrence has been with the Armed 
Forces in Europe for two years, and 
was released from the service at Port 
Arthur, California. Both Lawrence and 
Dace, who is a pre-med freshman at the 
University, took all of their high school 
work by correspondence from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Lawrence hopes to 
enter as a student next fall. 


W. C. Meierhenry 
Earns Doctor’s Degree 
Wesley C. Meierhenry, assistant di- 


rector of University Extension, received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Ne- 
braska on December 20, 1945. His 
major was in School Administration 
and Measurements and Secondary Edu- 
cation. The title of Dr. Meierhenry’s 
dissertation is “A Vocational Education 
Program For a Small High School Util- 
izing Supervised Correspondence Study 
and Work Experience,” 


Earlier degrees received by Dr. Meier- 
henry were the B.Sc. from Midland 
College in 1936, where he was an honor 
student, and a M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1941. 
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Classtor Religious 


Workers Offered 


Three classes for the training of re- 
ligious education workers have been 
set up by the University of Nebraska 
in cooperation with the Lincoln Council 
of Religious Education. Classes began 
January 22, and will meet in the So 
cial Science building each Tuesday at 
7:30 for six weeks. Those who attend 
regularly may obtain leadership train- 
ing certificates if they desire. 

People attending these classes may 
choose among the following courses: 
The Selection and Use of Visua! Aids, 
taught by Mr. David B. McCulley, 
secretary of the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction; The Life and Teaching of 
Christ, taught by Dr. C. H. Patterson, 
associate professor of philosophy; and 
The Psychology and Methods of Teach- 
ing Lower Elementary Grade Children, 
taught by Dr. William Hall, associate 
professor of educational psychology, 
Teachers College. 

The classes are open to all persons 
interested in making themselves better 
church school teachers or administra- 
tors. Individuals from churches which 
are members of the Lincoln Council of 
Churches are not charged a fee. Those 
from non-member churches will be 
asked to pay a registration fee of one 


dollar. 


Dr. K. O. Broady, spoke before the 
Community Club at Howells, Nebras- 
ka, Monday, January 21, on the topic 
Steps Toward a Better Community. 
Fifty men and women of the commun- 
ity were present. 


Change in Policy for Film Rentals 


Mr. David B. McCulley, Secretary of the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
has announced that the University of Nebraska is further liberalizing its plan of 


film rentals. 


Shipping charges to the user are now paid on all films by the 


Bureau. Heretofore, this was done only on educational films. 
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It has become the policy of the Bureau, also, to earmark six cents of the rental 
price of each film for replacing any films lost or damaged. This relieves the 
school of the responsibility for meeting the cost of replacements, except in the 
case of serious negligence. Perhaps most important of all, from the standpoint 
of proper film use, is the policy which went into effect January 15 whereby schools 
may keep films three, rather than two days, for the minimum rental rate. For 
use throughout the entire week, fifty cents additional is added for black and white 
films and $1.00 for films in color. 


During the latter months of 1945, film rentals were as great as the total for 
the same months during the preceding four years. Part of this increase is due 
to larger number of projectors in use throughout the state. Another reason is that 
the number of films available from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction has 
greatly increased. About one hundred eighty new films have been added to the 
film library since the latest catalogue was published last spring, thus raising the 
total to over one thousand two hundred in all. 
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SAFETY 
INSTITUTE 


The University of Nebraska and the 
University of Omaha will co-operate in 
offering a Fleet Supervisors’ Driver 
Training Course at Omaha, next Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4. This institute 
will be held at Lincoln the following 
year. 


Instructors in the course will be 
faculty members from the University 
of Omaha and the University of Ne- 
braska, as well as nationally known 
speakers obtained through the Institute 
of Public Safety, State College, Pennsy- 
vania. The attendance will be limited 
to forty fleet supervisors from the Ne- 
braska area, in order that individual 
instruction can be given. 


New Book Review 


Series Offered 


The second series of book reviews on 
International Relationships to be held 
this year will begin February 1, at 9:30 
a.m. at the Love Memorial Library. 
Norma Kidd Green will again serve 
as leader. 


The last two meetings of the series of 
six reviews will be on the topic America 
and a World Order. Books on. Japan, 
India, China, and Russia will also be 
reviewed, two books giving different 
points of view regarding a country to 
be presented at each meeting. 


OFF-CAMPUS CLASSES 


Seven off-campus classes have already 
been organized for the second semester, 
and three Nebraska towns are prospec- 
tive locations for other classes. 


Dr. W. C. Meierhenry is conducting 
a graduate education class in Clay Cen- 
ter on Thursday nights. Another grad- 
uate course, Educational and V ocation- 
al Guidance, is to be offered at Colum- 
bus on Monday nights beginning 
February 11, by Dr. Leslie L. Chisholm. 


The Speech Department is conduct- 
ing two classes in Speech Development 
and Correction. Miss Lucile Cyprean- 
sen is in charge of the class at Clay 
Center on Thursday nights and Dr. 
Leroy T. Laase is teaching the one at 
Plattsmouth on Wednesday evenings. 


For several years, Miss Clara Mc- 
Clatchey, County Superintendent of 
Schools at Ord, and Miss Evangeline 


Study Laboratory in Operation 


The Supervised Study Laboratory at the University of Nebraska Extension 
Division is used by many college students who find they must have some course 
their high school program did not supply, or who need refresher work in some 
subject. It is also used by students who enter college so late that it isn’t 
feasible for them to go into regular classes until the next semester has begun. This 
laboratory was set up October 1 upon recommendation of the University’s Com- 


mittee on Instructional Policies and Practices and the Consultation Board for Vet- 
erans and Ex-War Workers. 


The picture shows the one o’clock section at the study-laboratory. At the left 
are Dr. Wesley Meierhenry, director of the laboratory, and Mr. Stanley Barnett, 
teacher in charge. Beverly Wood, who sits nearest the desk, is studying second 
semester algebra. Jane Hudgins, closest to the camera, is the only full-time stu-, 
dent. She comes each school day from nine to four and is taking her entire fresh- 
man year of high school work at the study lab. Jane’s father is in the Army, and 
when the family moved to Lincoln from Georgia, Jane’s school program did not 
fit into the schedule of the schools here. 


Irene Koros, at the end of the table, is a college student who is taking beginning 
algebra. Margaret Faison, next, is absorbed in beginning geometry. Harold Holde- 
man, a returned serviceman, is studying political science. He also takes rural edu- 
cation at the study laboratory. Donna Alfrey is working on beginning algebra. 


Bob Struebing, also a returned serviceman, is taking both geometry and ad- 
vanced algebra. Darrell Davis, who was with the Navy in the South Pacific, is 
working at political science. He also takes physiology and rural economics. 


More than half of the men who come to the study lab are veterans. One vet- 
eran climbs the four flights of stairs on crutches every day to take a refresher course 
in trigonometry. 


Waite, County Superintendent at Loup 
City, have each organized an off-campus 
class in the fall and another in the 
spring semester for the teachers of their 
counties. Beginning February 2, Pro- 
fessor Karl M. Arndt will offer Con- 
temporary Institutions at Ord, and Dr. 
Merle A. Stoneman will have charge of 
Educational Surveys, a graduate course, 
at Loup City. Dr. Walter K. Beggs is 
offering a graduate class in The Com- 
munity School at Superior. 


DIRECTORS RETURN 
(Continued from page 1) 


and, Training Course, which was later 
moved to Brooks Field, Texas. In July, 
1945, Capt. Thorpe was ordered to 
Headquarters, Western Technical 
Training Command, Denver, Colorado, 
where he was participant in a résearch 
project, in Air-Sea Rescue. He was later 
transferred to Lowry Field, Denver, at 
which base he received his discharge. 


Director Attends Convention 


Dr. K. O. Broady, Director of the University Extension Division, was one of 
the approximately hundred and fifty men from every section of the United 
States who attended the first meeting of the Veterans Education Council, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, January 17-19. 


Information was given at the Council that the veterans of World War II are 
taking advantage of the educational provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights in much 
larger numbers than was generally anticipated. The average for the United States 
is already ten per cent, and is growing month by month. 


For a considerable part of the three days he was in Cleveland, Mr. Broady 
worked as a member of a committee to which was assigned the problem: What 
should be the responsibilities and services of university extension divisions in a 
total program of veteran education on both the collegiate and noncollegiate 
levels? Recommendations were drawn up by the committee which it is hoped 
will be useful to extension divisions throughout the country. 


Mr. Broady says, “Because practically every veteran is eligible for further edu- 
cation at no cost to himself under the recently liberalized provisions of the “Bill of 
Rights,’ evidence points to the probability that a great deal of extension work 
will be taken by ex-service men who have fulltime employment. Some will meet 
in evening classes in their own communities, and some will take correspondence 
courses. The University of Nebraska has made a contract with the Veteran’s 
Administration whereby correspondence courses may be furnished. Evening 
classes, both off and on campus, are planned for the near future. 

“Under Public Laws 16 and 346,” Mr. Broady continues, “Congress has made 
adult education available free to ten per cent or more of the people in the United 
States. This is a step the full importance of which has not yet been appreciated. It 
is certain that with wise leadership from our public schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, and from our state departments of education, adult education will ex- 
perience a growth in scope and in breadth of opporuntities that would not other- 


wise have been possible.” 


Former S.C.S. Student 


on Way to Career 
On January 2, 1946, James L. Baluke- 


vich, former Extension Division student 

*from Nashua, New Hampshire, entered 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., to prepare for foreign service. 


While Jimmy Balukevich was with 
the army in the South Pacific he took 
Spanish by extension. He studied in the 
fox-holes, often with a rifle across his 
knees, and finished the subject with 
one of the highest grades ever given 
by the Extension Division. During the 
same time he achieved ‘some fame by 
becoming the “Cockeyed Mayor of 
Kaunakakai” and having his city hall 
in a grass shack. His picture, and the 
picture of his city hall, was carried in 
many newspapers at the time. 


After Balukevich was released from 
the army last fall, he attended the Ber- 
litz School of Languages at Boston. He 
speaks Russian, Polish, and Lithuanian, 
as well as English and Spanish. James 
hopes to make a career of interpreting 
or working in some foreign office where 
he would use languages. — 


Home Reading Courses 
Program Enlarged 


“At. the request of the officers of the 
Nebraska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, four new courses are being added 
to the home reading courses available 
from the Extension Division,” says Mrs. 
Norma Kidd Green, who prepares the 
courses. “These will correspond to the 
four departments found in many 
women’s clubs. They are Music, Amer- 
ican Literature, American Drama, and 
The Fine Arts: Painting, Architecture, 
and Sculpture.” 


Another reading course which has 
recently become available is Special 
Reading Course Number Two—Out- 
standing Books of 1945. 


The home reading courses are open 
to anyone, whether or not a member of 
a federated club. Clubs do, however, 
receive special recognition in the state 
federation if enough of their members 
earn the reading certificates. 


Kent Meierhenry arrived January 4, 
1946, and announced his intention of 
living at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley C. Meierhenry. Six-year-old 
Dwight is delighted with his new nine- 
pound brother, because he ordered a 
brother especially. 


Films on University 


to be Produced 


The University Board of Visual Edu- 
cation has been authorized by Chan- 
cellor C. S. Boucher to join with Mr. 
George Round, Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the University of Nebraska, in 
the making of two films which show the 
activities of the University of Nebraska. 
One of the films is planned for adult 
audiences and one for student groups. 
The responsibility for production has 
been assigned to Mr. John Mercer, the 
Board’s technical director, who will be 
released from the Army in late January, 
and to Ray F. Morgan, Director of the 
University’s Visual Education Service. 
Prior to his military career, Mr. Mer- 
cer was assistant curator at the Univer- 
sity Museum. 


Special Service Offered 


School surveys are now being carried 
on at Grand Island and Schuyler. The 
survey at the Grand Island schools is 
under the direction of a committee of 
six men from the University of Nebras- 
ka and the State Department of Public 
Instruction. These men are Frank E. 
Henzlik, Leo P. Black, G. F. Lieben- 
dorfer, Merle A. Stoneman, George W. 
Rosenlof, and Leslie L. Chisholm. The 
survey at Schuyler, which is confined to 
school building needs, is being conduct- 
ed by K. O. Broady and Mr. Stoneman. 


McCook and Falls City are also plan- 
ning definitely for school surveys in the 
near future. Several other schools have 
requested this service from the Univer- 
sity, but plans are still in the formative 
stage. 
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School Surveys 
In Progress 


School surveys, now being carried on 
in several Nebraska communities by 
the Teachers College, have already been 
completed in several instances. 


Dr. W. H. Morton and Dr. M. A. 
Stoneman have just completed a sur- 
vey at Fairbury in response to a re- 
quest for assistance in planning for the 
housing of the junior college which is 
soon to re-open there. The report sub- 
mitted as a result of the investigation 
indicated that the present school plant 
should be expanded to house the junior 
college. 

The Board of Education at Falls 
City requested a building survey which 
was made by Dr. Leslie L. Chisholm 
and Dr. Stoneman. The written report 
of the results of the investigation re- 
commended the construction of two 
complete elementary school buildings. 

Dr. K. O. Broady and Dr. Stoneman 
met with the Board of Education at 
Schuyler, March 25, to present recom- 
mendations for a building program. 

Dr. Morton and Dr. Stoneman spent 
a day at Oakland, and as a result of 
their study have presented suggestions 
for an expanded school plant to the 
Board of Anca 

Dr. Broady and Dr. Morton are 
working with the Board of Education 
at St. Paul on a program to renovate 
and r=model the existing school build- 
ings. (Continued on page 3) 
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Institute on Small.,Com- 


Visi 


munities to be Held in May 


With the purpose of bringing to- 
gether lay leaders from various Nebras- 
ka communities to develop plans for 
community improvement, the first of 
what is hoped will become an annual 
institute on the development of the 
small community will be held on the 
University of Nebraska campus, May 
27-29. The meetings will begin in the 
afternoon, following the commence- 
ment exercises in the morning. Among 
the colleges and schools co-operating 
with the Extension Division in spon- 
soring this institute are Business Ad- 
ministration, Engineering, Teachers 
College, Fine Arts, and Journalism. 

Enrollment will be limited to 150 
and attendance will be, in the main, by 
invitation. Those attending will work 
intensively with interested leaders and 
community specialists, both in general 
sessions and in work committees. Not 
more than twenty will be assigned to 
any given work committee. It is hoped 
that a pattern for small community de- 
velopment will be the outcome of the 
institute. 


Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, assistant 


to the president of the University of 
Michigan, and Dr. C. S. Logsdon, Re- 
gional Economist in the Division of 
Small Businesses of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will be two of the 
speakers at the institute. An invitation 
to serve as speaker has also been ex- 
tended to Dr. Orion Ulery, Counselor, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Each 
of these specialists will be assigned to 
a work committee for one or more ses- 
sions. 

The areas in which the work com- 
mittees will be engaged probably will 
be industry, business, education, reli- 
gion, health, physical planning of the 
community, organizing for effective 
community action, rich personal and 
family living, municipal government 
and other municipal service, and the 
community newspaper. 

All possible material available at the 
University will be placed at the disposal 
of each work committee chairman. The 
committees will present a brief report 
at the last general session and will pre- 
pare an extended report for publication. 


Speech Clinic Held 


LeRoy T. Laase spent Monday and 
Tuesday, March 4 and 5, at Burwell, 
Nebraska, conducting a speech clinic 
.On 


Monday evening he met with the Bur- 


and festival for the Burwell schools 


well teachers to discuss the subject of 


speech improvement among _ public 


school children. Tuesday, during the 
day he diagnosed and made recom- 
mendations to parents and teachers for 
helping fifteen children with speech 
handicaps. In the late afternoon, he 
spoke at a high school convocation on 
the importance of good speech. In the 
evening, Mr. Laase judged the local de- 
clamatory and one-act play contest, fol- 


lowing this with an hour’s conference 
with the participants. 

The services rendered through this 
clinic helped meet the needs of all 
speech students, both those that are 
talented and those that are handicapped. 


Two From Nebraska Attend 
Pittsburg Conference 


The Fourth Midwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education was held at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, beginning ‘Thursday 
noon, March 21, and ending Saturday 
noon, March 23. Approximately 1,000 
delegates from the eight midwestern 
states of Missouri, Minnesota, Nebrar- 
ka, Kansas, Iowa, North Dakota, Sout! 
Dakota, and Oklahoma, were presen: 
Attending from the University of Ne 
braska were Mrs. Nellie May Schlec 
Vance and K. O. Broady. Mrs. Vance 


served as a member of a panel which 


discussed county fine arts programs for 
rural schools, and Mr. Broady was the 
leader of a panel on supervised corres- 
pondence study. 


READING CERTIFICATES AWARDED 


W. C. Meierhenry, of the Extension Division, is awarding a reading certificate to Mrs. G. H. Taylor, 
Hebron, Nebraska, while Mrs. H. C. Hanna, Superior, president of the Nebraska Federation of Women’s 


Clubs (right) and Norma Kidd Green look on. Mrs. Taylor chose Russia for her topic. 


Courtesy Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs and Boomer’s Printing Co. 


College Courses Revised 


Three college level extension courses 
are undergoing revision at the present 
time, and the revisal of several more is 
contemplated. Geography of the United 
States is being brought up to date, and 
two history courses, History of Euro- 
pean Civilization to 1500, and History 
of European Civilization after 1500, 


are being completely rewritten. 


College of Dentistry 
Offers Refresher Courses 


The College of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska plans to offer sev- 
eral one- and two-week post-graduate 
refresher courses within the next few 
months. The enrollment for each course 
is limited to six, so that adequate lab- 
oratory space can be provided. 


A course in Pedodontics was held 
April 8-13, the one in Operative Dent- 
istry is to be from April 29 to May 11. 
June 3-15 will be the date for the re- 
fresher course in Partial Denture Pro- 
thesis, and the session on Oral Surgery 
is scheduled for July 8-13. The exact 
date has not been set for Complete Den- 
ture Prosthesis, but it will be given 
sometime in the fall. 


These refresher courses will include 
both lecture and laboratory work. The 
limited enrollment makes it possible for 
each member of the class to receive a 
maximum amount of individual atten- 
tion. 


Faculty Gives 


Lecture Series 


A series of lectures, The Hard Road 
to a Better World, sponsored by the 
Extension Division and given by mem- 
bers of the University of Nebraska 
faculty, is being held each Wednesday 
evening from February 20 to April 24. 
Attendance has been large and the lec- 
tures have evoked a great deal of at- 
tention. From April 3-24, the subjects 
are: Japan in the Early Days of Occu- 
pation—Frank Hallgren; The Problems 
We Face in the Far East—Glen W. 
Gray; UNESCO—O. H. Werner; and 
Reconstruction Along the Danube— 
Emily Schossberger. 


ART DIRECTOR 
GIVES TALK 


Mrs. Nellie May Schlee Vance, direc- 
tor of art in extension, gave a talk on 
the rural traveling art gallery, which 
has grown to its present extent largely 
as a result of her efforts, before the 
South Central Regional Conference, 
sponsored by the department of class- 
room teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The meeting was 
held March 9, 1946, at the Student 
Union, on the University of Nebraska 
campus. Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska were 
represented at the Conference. 
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ABOUT THE 
PRESS... 


The University of Nebraska 
Press, now in its fifth year, is 
going ahead with its program 
of expansion, serving the Uni- 
versity as a valuable adjunct. 
After the success of Mid Coun- 
try: Writings From The Heart 
of America, the Press, in 
February, 1946, reissued a 
third, widely revised and ex- 
panded edition of Health and 
Physical Education in Small 
Schools, by Lois Pedersen 
Broady and Esther French. 
Furthermore, it has accepted 
for publication in the fall a 
manuscript on Social Institu- 
tions, by Professor Joyce O. 
Hertzler, chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology. Pro- 
fessor Hertzler is the author of 
a similar book which is now 
out of print. The new manuscript 
brings this earlier book up to date, am- 
plifying it in the light of modern 
science. 

The Press has likewise accepted a 
study by John L. Champe which is an 
Important piece of anthropological re- 
search in the Great Plains Region: Ash 
Hollow Cave: A Study of Strato- 
graphic Sequences in the Central Great 
Plains. No publication date has yet 
been set for this study, except that it 
will come out during 1946. 

The big event of this spring is the 
publication of a manuscript which was 
prepared by Wendell Berge, Assistant 
Attorney General of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice and an alumnus of the 
University. The manuscript was pre- 
pared at the suggestion of the Board of 
Publications and will bear the title 
Economic Freedom for the West. The 
book, which will have 168 pages and 
sell at $2.00, will appear in bookstores 
throughout the nation on May 27. In 
clear and forceful language, Berge, who 
has acquired the title of “trust-buster” 
through his fight against monopolies 
and cartels, states his case: that the West 
is still an economic frontier which has 
immense industrial possibilities that 
can be exploited only by the removal 
of artificial barriers. The Board of 


Publications feels that this is the book 
of greatest importance yet to come off 
the University Press. 
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Many Students Use 
Study Laboratory 


As the work for the second semester 
has gained momentum, the enrollment 
in the University’s Supervised Study 
Laboratory has increased from 19 in 
January to 126 at the end of March. 
These 126 students put in a total of 
about 700 hours of study weekly and 
during the semester will turn in about 
2000 papers which will be corrected by 
Mr. Stanley R. Barnett, who is in charge 
of the laboratory, and by others who 
assist him. 


In terms of University classification, 
the students range from second semes- 
ter freshmen to second semester seniors. 
The time spent in the laboratory per 
week varies from a low of two hours to 
a high of thirty hours per student. 


An overwhelming proportion of the 
students in the study laboratory are 
veterans. Practically every branch of 
the services is represented. Among the 
women, there are WACS, WAVES, 
and Army nurses. In several cases, both 
husband and wife are taking work. 

A number of the people who come to 
the laboratory to study are taking math- 
ematics to remove a deficiency for col- 
lege entrance requirements. Even more 
students are taking refresher work in 
the same subject, as they find they have 
forgotten much of their high school 
mathematics and need a complete re- 
view. 


Correspondence courses are used as 
a basis for refresher work, but assign- 
ments are made in other textbooks at 
the discretion of the teacher in charge. 


One full-time instructor, Stanley R. 
Barnett, and one part-time instructor, 
D. D. Rippe, now carry on the super- 
vision of the laboratory. 


Legal Institute at Omaha 


The Nebraska State Bar Association 
held a legal institute at the Hotel 
Paxton, Omaha, Nebraska, on April 11 
and 12. Participating in this institute 
were two University of Nebraska fac- 
ulty members, Professors E. O. Belsheim 
and Robert Van Pelt. 
sheim spoke on the topic “Recent 


Professor Bel- 


Legislation Affecting Business Organ- 
izations—Corporations or Partnerships” 
at 2:00 p.m. on April 11, and Professor 
Van Pelt discussed “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Law of Real Property— 
Title Standards and Curative Acts” at 
the same hour on April 12. 


Nebraskan Receives Additional Honors 


The latest recognition that Mrs. Nellie May Schlee Vance has received for her 
many contributions to art in Nebraska was an article in the Christian Science 
Monitor, February 2, 1946. 

This article, written by Lillian S. Loveland, and entitled Country Children 
in Nebraska Get to See Good Paintings and Learn to Like ‘Art, describes many 
of Mrs. Vance’s experiences. It tells of her determination to bring good pic- 
tures to the children of rural Nebraska, and of the astonishing success she has had 
in interesting county superintendents, teachers in rural schools, and others in 
the rural traveling art gallery. 

This art gallery is. described as consisting of six 19x24 mounted prints of 
famous paintings, and two framed originals. There are 120 of these galleries 
now, and they are being shown in 90 of the 93 Nebraska counties. Mrs. Vance 
meets with the teachers and the county superintendent in each county which re- 
ceives the exhibit, and explains how the pictures are to be used. Leaflets con- 
cerning the artists and the pictures accompany the gallery as it goes from school 
to school in the county. Mrs. Vance insists, however, that no formal study of 
the pictures be made, and that the children not be required to write themes about 
them. She feels that pictures should be enjoyed, not made into a task. 

Mrs. Vance, the article continues to relate, has also been responsible for the 
establishing of the larger Junior and Senior Art Galleries, which are accom- 
panied by a lecturer and are usually exhibited in larger towns. 

The Rural Traveling Art Gallery is Accorded National Recognition is the title 
of another article about Mrs. Vance, published in the Lincoln Evening Journal, 
February 7, 1946. This article is similar in content to the one in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Northeaster, by Homer, is one of the pictures in the traveling art gallery. 


NEW FILM CATALOG 
READY SOON 


The new catalog of the films in the 


(Continued from page 1) 


Surveys will soon be started or are 
now under way in Grand Island, Fre- 
mont, and Underwood and adjacent 


districts. Requests for other surveys rental library of the Bureau of Audio- 


will be met at the earliest possible date. 
Surveys that involve new buildings or 
building alteration as a rule do not end 
with the presentation of the first report. 
Teachers College staff members con- 
tinue in consultation with the superin- 
tendent, the board of education, and the 
architect until the working drawings 
have been completed. 


Visual Instruction is expected to be 
ready for distribution about May 1. 
Over two hundred new films have been 
added since the publication of the pre- 
vious catalog. 

The rental rate on teaching films has 
been reduced from $1.50 for a two-day 
period to $1.25 for three days. 


Speech Faculty 
Serve as Critics 


The staff members of the Department 
of Speech, University of Nebraska, were 
very much in demand as critics and 
judges in district declamatory and one- 
act play contests, during the week of 
March 18-23. During that week, Le- 
Roy T. Laase, Chairman of Depart- 
ment, acted as judge and critic at 
Stapleton, Ansley, Shelton, Kearney, 
and Wayne. 


Paul L. Bogen and Dallas S. Williams 
served as critics at the contests at Wil- 
bur and Wayne, and Mr. Bogen assisted 
with the contests at Beatrice. 


Film Shown at 
Educational Meeting 


Mr. David McCulley, secretary of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
presented the NEA film Assignment: 
Tomorrow at the concluding meeting 
of the Nebraska State Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Superintendents 
and Principals, at Lincoln, March 16. 
This film shows the place of the teacher 
in the world of tomorrow. 


Mr. McCulley answered questions 
about the picture, and participated in 
the discussion concerning the place and 
importance of audio-visual aids in edu- 
cation, and especially the unique contri- 
butions of sound films. 


Mr. Roy E. Nelson, principal of the 
high school at Alliance, presided at the 


meeting. 


Plans tor Certitica- 
tion Announced 


High school graduates who have not 
taken normal training work and who 
wish to teach in the rural schools may 
qualify during the summer for the 
Third Grade Elementary Certificate 
under Plan I, according to Mr. W. A. 
Rosene, Director of Certification in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
The requirements are (1) twelve semes- 
ter hours of college credit of which at 
least six hours must be in Education 
courses and two hours in. a narcotics 
course in physiology and hygiene, and 
(2) satisfactory grades in the Nebraska 
state teachers’ examinations. 

College credits may be earned either 
by extension or in resident study, or 
by a combination of both. R. D. Moritz, 


New Study Centers Open 


Five new off-campus classes have recently been organized in the state, bringing 
the total for the second semester up to twelve. 


One of these new classes, Organization and Administration of Audio-Visual 
Aids, meets at Kearney on Monday evenings. It is taught by Dr. W. C. Meier- 
henry and Mr. R. L. Fredstrom, and was organized with the cooperation of the 
Dean of Men, Mr. B. K. Stutheit, of Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney. 


On Saturday, Dr. Meierhenry offers the same subject at Alliance. Mr. H. R. 
Partridge, city superintendent of schools, cooperated in the organization of this 
class. 


At Geneva on Monday evenings Dr. Lane W. Lancaster is conducting a class 
in American National Government and Politics. Miss Emma Renken, county 
superintendent of Fillmore County, helped with the organization, so that the 
teachers in the county may have an opportunity to earn college credit during the 
school year. 


McCook has a Thursday evening class in Problems of Secondary Education, 
taught by Dr. Frank E. Sorenson and Dr. Galen Saylor. Mr. Leonard L. Larsen, 
city superintendent of schools, has responsibility for making the necessary local 
arrangements. The McCook class is different from the others in that the McCook 
Junior College has organized a lower-division course which meets at the same 
time the University class is held. When teachers come in from neighboring towns 
they divide, some going to the University class and some to the class given by 
McCook Junior College. 


The most recently organized off-campus class is the one at Elwood, which met 
for the first time March 21. Mr. Mark Delzell, a graduate student at Teachers 
College, is offering Foundations of Modern Education, with the co-operation of 
City Superintendent Charles O. Morehouse. 


Of the twelve classes given off-campus, three are in the Organization and 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids. This course, which was offered for the 
first time last September, 1s proving to be very much in demand. 


It would seem strange if the University of Nebraska sent an instructor to 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or to St. Louis, Missouri, to teach a class. Dr. Meier- 
henry travels almost exactly that distance when he goes from Lincoln to Alliance 
to teach an off-campus class there each Saturday. 


Recently the Burwell, Nebraska, Tribune commented on the University’s off- 
campus centers as follows: “One of the finer things done by the State University 
is to send out some of the best instructors they have into rural areas, thereby giv- 
ing country teachers a chance to renew certificates without going away to school. 
At the present time there are nine from Garfield county attending these classes 
held every two weeks at Ord, and several others have taken advantage of this 
opportunity. Any help that can be given our teachers to further their education 
will return to our own homes many times over in the lives of our own boys and 
girls.” Karl M. Arndt, Professor of Economics, is instructor of the class at Ord 
referred to by the Tribune. 


Dean of the Summer School, announces 


that the University of Nebraska has University of Nebraska News 


made it possible to earn twelve semes- 
ter hours of college credit during the 
summer in resident attendance, since 
a two-week post session has been added 
to the regular nine-week summer ses- 
sion. During this post session only one 
course will be offered, and this is the 
required course in physiology and 
hygiene. 

The Nebraska state teachers’ exam- 
inations will be conducted two more 
times during 1946 in the office of each 


county superintendent in the state. The pector , 
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F. W. Hoover New Curriculum Director 


Normal Training Helps 


In high schools which do not offer 
a regular normal training course, there 
are often some students who wish to 
become teachers. In the past they have 
been seriously handicapped, but by 
securing the approval of the State 
Superintendent and supplemental work 
from the Extension Division, this handi- 
cap my be partially overcome. 


Certain Supervised Correspondence 
Study courses offered by the Extension 
Division will give excellent prepara- 
tion in areas ordinarily covered by nor- 
mal training subjects: Agriculture Ix-A 
meets the state requirements for 
geography of Nebraska and Agricul- 
ture. Art I-x provides many helps for 
anyone interested in elementary school 
teaching; and Normal Training Music 
XIx-45 places special emphasis on the 
teaching of music in the grades. 


The courses just named will help the 
student in teacher’s examinations, 
which must be taken in order to qualify 
for teaching. These examinations, 
seventeen in number, cover the subjects 
taught in the elementary schools. The 
examinations are prepared and admin- 
istered by the State Superintendent's 
office, through the county superinten- 
dent. Complete information may be 
obtained from the local county super- 
intendent as to the time, place, and gen- 
eral content of the examination. 


In addition to these examinations, in 
order to qualify for the Nebraska Third 
Grade Elementary Certificate practice 
teaching must be provided for the stu- 
dent. Arrangements for the approval 
of practice teaching must be made 
through the office of the State Super- 
intendent. Under the guidance of a 
supervisor, the student spends some 
time observing classroom work in the 
elementary grades. Then under the 
direction of the classroom teacher, the 
student does the actual teaching. This 
practice teaching may be done in the 
grades of the pupil’s own school, or in 
a rural school. 

By following the plan outlined here 
it is possible to obtain much of the pre- 
paration needed for rural school teach- 
ing even though normal training is not 
offered in the local school. 


Dr. Floyd W. Hoover on July 1 as- 
sumed the position of Director of cur- 
riculum planning. He is also associated 
with Dr. Rosenlof as Assisstant Director 
of Admissions giving his time chiefly 
to school visitations and the evaluation 
of credits of veterans. He came to Ne- 
braska from the University of Wyom- 
ing where he was principal of the 
University High School and Associate 
Professor of Secondary Education. 

Upon being urged to give the details 
of his life, Dr. Hoover replied, “There 
are only three things of importance 
about me. I was born. I was married. 
I am here.” The Hoover's have two 
attractive children, a boy two and a girl 
eight years old. = 

Though Dr. Hoover is unwilling to 
talk about himself, he discusses the 
high school curriculum gladly. Dr. 
Hoover says, “The Supervised Corres- 
pondence Study program offered 
through the Extension Division has de- 
veloped very rapidly during the last 
few years. Educators have wisely been 
slow to accept Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study until it proved itself. It has 
now done that to the satisfaction of 
almost everyone. It is increasing in size 
and ‘scope, and is being recognized as 
an invaluable supplement to the educa- 
tional program of the local school.” 

Dr. Hoover goes on, “In my personal 
experience as an instructor, I have had 
many Occasions to use correspondence 
courses to meet the need of some in- 
dividual who because of special inter- 
ests or aptitudes required different sub- 
ject matter than could be generally 
offered. Except in some few isolated 
cases, the function of the Extension 
Division is to supplement the local 
pattern of secondary education by sup- 
plying the subjects indicated above. 
It seeks through its services to augment 
local school programs. 

“In a majority of cases, specific 
courses for the separate students are 
chosen largely upon the advice of local 
educators, with a view of meeting in- 
dividual needs. Our offerings are quite 
extensive, and are of considerable use 
both to local schools and to individual 
pupils in rounding out educative ex- 
periences. 

“Nebraska,” says Dr. Hoover,  “‘is 
thoroughly committeed to the philos- 


ophy of local autonomy in the control 
o fits schools. The extension service 
is not intended to replace the local high 
school. It merely supplements the pres- 
ent school program. It offers to the stu- 
dent courses which may fit his special 
needs, and thus secondary education 
may become a more worthwhile ex- 
perience for him.” 


Dr. Hoover concludes, “I think that 
we can safely say that the University 
of Nebraska Extension Division has, 
through its continued close cooperation 
with the Teachers College in the de- 
velopment of this program, always been 
sensitive to curriculum trends and peda- 
gogical techniques. Newer methods of 
teaching, new devices for learning— 
among these is the recording—are be- 
ing incorporated as rapidly as possible 
into our program of learning.” 


The Extension Division has grown 
to the extent that it now requires one 
person to take charge of its curriculum 
planning and direct the revision of its 
courses. Under Dr. Hoover’s super- 
vision, a number of courses are being 
rewritten and brought up to date. He 
is enthusiastic over the results achieved 
so far, and is looking forward to the 
successful revision of other courses in 
the near future. 


Dr. Floyd W. 


Hoover 


Mrs.;Warner Joins Staff 
of Extension Division 


Another new addition to the staff of 
the Extension Division is Donna Brit- 
tan Warner. Mrs. Warner teaches home 
economics, chemistry, and some of the 
social science subjects. 

After graduating from Maxwell High 
School, Mrs. Warner spent several years 
in teaching. She took the first two 
years of her college work from Hastings 
College, transferring to the University 
of Nebraska to get her degree from the 
College of Agriculture. Mrs. Warner 
had one semester of her undergraduate 
work from the Extension Division, most 
of this being taken while she was teach- 
ing. 

As an outside occupation, Mrs. War- 
ner takes graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and answers questions 
for her five-year-old son, Garth. 


Morrison Leaves 
University of Nebraska 


W. James Morrison left the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska this summer to become 
an instructor in the school of journalism 
of the University of Missouri at Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. Morrison had been with the Ex- 
tension Division for a year and a half, 
working as a course writer in English 
and as editor of the University of Ne- 
braska News. He rewrote the two ninth 
grade English courses, English Ix-44 
and IIx-44. The last two semesters he 
also taught in the School of Journalism. 
Mrs. Morrison was a course writer, too, 
having written an American Problems 
course and a twelfth grade English 
course. 


_BulletinBoard — 


TO THE SUPERVISOR 


¢ Mh ae 


You are serving as a supervisor for Correspondence Study. The following sug- 
gestions are given in order that you may best help the students who work under 


you. 


1. See that the place provided for study is as quiet and comfortable as possible. 


Fewer distractions mean better work. 


2. See that all texts, references, and other materials are available to the student. 

3. Read your supervisor’s fianual carefully, so that you will know just what 
the pupil should do, and what work should be sent in, and when. 

4. Encourage the pupil to read all directions carefully, to work regularly, and 
to send in all lessons in the proper sequence. 

5. Be sure that the endorsement sheet is properly and completely filled out. 

6. Encourage the student to take the tests only after he has made adequate 


preparation. 


7. Encourage the student to write freely to his correspondence instructor, ex- 
plaining any difficulties he may be having or asking any questions which may_ 
arise. The instructor is glad to be of assistance. 


Dace Bolyan Arrives from Alaska 


Dace Bolyan, of Cobol, Alaska, 
arrived in Lincoln September 2 to be- 


gin her college career at the University 
of Nebraska. 


The journey was a long one. She 
came by boat from Cobol to Sitka, by 
plane from Sitka to Juneau and then on 
to Seattle. She took a train from Seattle 
to Los Angeles, where she visited her 
brother and family. Her brother and 
his wife brought her to Lincoln by 
car. 


Dace took her entire high school 
work through the Extension Service, 
her mother acting as her supervisor. 

At the University of Nebraska, Dace 
is a pre-med student. She will work 


Dace and mother at Cobol Airfield 


part time in the Extension office as she 
studies to become a physician. 

Lawrence Bolyan, Dace’s brother, 
who also took his high school work 
with the Extension Division, is now 
with the army of occupation in Ger- 
many. He hopes to visit Dace in Lin- 
coln as he goes through to Alaska on 
furlough. 


Mrs. Frances Michaelis, Lincoln, has 
begun reading papers in science, his- 
tory, and elementary education. Her 
fifteen years of teaching in Nebraska 
schools have acquainted her well with 
the problems the student faces in trying 
to master these subjects. 

Mrs. Michaelis is a graduate of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. 


Two Young Ranchers 
Enroll in the University 


Jean and Calvin Ravenscroft, Ken- 
nedy, Nebraska, have come to Lincoln 
to enroll in the University of Nebraska. 
They live on a ranch, about sixty miles 
from Valentine. Calvin had one year 
of high school in residence and then 
completed his high school by corres- 
pondence. Jean took two years of high 
school from the Extension Division, 
and then finished the last two years at 
Valentine. 

Calvin is studying to become a doc- 
tor, and Jean is a student at the school 
of music. 


All-Time High in 
S.C. 5. Registrations 


Registrations in Supervised Correspondence Study bounded upward again for 
the fiscal year 1944-45 reaching an all-time high of 5056 registrations. The steady 
increase in registration is seen by an inspection of the accompanying graph. 

The expansion of registrations for the fiscal year 1944-45 over 1943-44 represents 
a 32 per cent growth. This increase is due in part to many registrations received 
from men in the armed forces, but in greater part 1s due to the increasing accept- 
ance of Supervised Correspondence Study as a device to meet individual needs and 
interests of students. 

The materials used in the Supervised Correspondence Study courses are also 
sold to schools for individualized instruction purposes and to a large number of 
state centers for use in their Supervised Correspondence Study programs. There 
were 12,368 syllabi sold for the above purposes by the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division last ycar as compared with 10,382 for the preceding year. 
This represents a 19 per cent increase on the sale of these materials. 

The University of Nebraska Extension Division hopes to serve an ever in- 
creasing clientele by providing up-to-date,and modern courses which are peda- 
gogically sound and which provide for the greatest possible adaptation to local 


conditions and individual needs. | 
6000 
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Important New Courses Offered 


Several new and challenging courses are being offered to SCS students this 
year. Science Ix-45, “Your Health and Safety,” is especially suited to the upper 
grades of high school. Personal health and efficiency are emphasized. This 
course will replace “A Course in Healthful Living.” 

The general science courses for both semesters have been modernized, although 
the second semester course will not be available until around January 1. The 
place of science in the world of tomorrow is pointed out to the student. 

The Normal Training Music course is quite an innovation. This course, 
intended for those who want to become teachers, prepare the student for the 
problems which will be met in teaching music in the rural school. A recording 
of several songs is used for this course. This is the first use of a recording in 
SCS music courses, although recordings have been used for sometime in language 
courses. The music course meets the state department’s music requirements for 
normal training students. 


Miss Nettie M, Clark 


A NEW FACE 


Miss Nettie M. Clark who has re- 
cently become an assistant instructor in 
English at the Extension Division will 
re-write several of the present English 
courses. 


Miss Clark comes to the Extension 
Division from Madison, Nebr., where 
for the past eight years she has been 
principal of the Madison High School. 


Graduated from the North Loup 
High School, Miss Clark: took her 
undergraduate work at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan, from which she received her B.A. 
degree. She has since done graduate 
work at the University of Colorado and 
the University of Nebraska. She hopes 
soon to have her M.A. from Nebraska. 


Now serving as state secretary of the 
Business and Professional Woman's 
Club, Miss Clark is also a member of 
Delta Zeta sorority and P.E.O. 


The new courses in twelfth grade 
English, VIIx-45 and VIIIx-45 lay espe- 
cial emphasis on literature, including 
the literature of other races. Because the 
importance of writing English well is 
recognized, some work in composition 
is required. The English VIIx-45 course 
will not be available until the end of 
this year. The new course in advertis- 
ing, Business Management VIx-45, is 
intensely practical, and is especially 
valuable for the student who works 
part time in a store, or contemplates 
merchandising as a career. 


Plans for the revision of other courses 
are under way. Efforts are constantly 
being made to keep the SCS courses 
up to date and to revise them period 
ically. 


Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


Grant Hollis, Healy Fork, Alaska, is regis- 
tered for ninth grade algebra. He likes mathe- 
matics, and thinks a knowledge of the sub- 
ject will be useful. Grant’s hobbies are stamp 
collecting, collecting coins, and building model 
airplanes. ; 

Jean Frick, Orosi, Calif., who completed 
high school in three years, is studying geom- 
etry. She will take dietetics in college. Jean 
is a member of the California Scholarship Fed- 
eration, and will be made a life member if 
she completes geometry with high grades. One 
of her hobbies is corresponding with a girl in 
England. 

Lenora Manners graduated from Centralia 
High School in the State of Washington, but 
is living at Anchorage, Alaska, at present. 
She is taking geometry in order to have 
sufficient credits to enroll in the University 
of Washington this fall. She wants to special- 
ize in business administration. 

Janice Brumbaugh, Bradshaw, Nebr., is a 
second year typing student. She has two sis- 
ters and seven brothers, three of whom are in 
the armed services. Janice is very much in- 
terested in music. She plays the clarinet in the 
school band, and sings in the glee club and 
the girls quartet. She is fond of all kinds of 
sports. After her graduation, Janice plans to 
teach, 

Tilda Nickel, Celina, Ohio, writes, “I have 
thoroughly enjoyed this course. I never real- 
ized before how interesting the older writers 
are. Whenever I have a spare moment I use 
it to do a little more of my English.” 

Martha Ellen Thompson, Nome, Alaska, 
enjoys drawing, music, and sports. She is 
taking algebra because it is required in her 
school, She helps at home a great deal because 
her mother is teaching. 

Anna Louise Angell, Mead, Nebraska, is 
taking English VI-x. She likes to sew and 
makes many of her own clothes. Last spring 
she was crowned queen for a party in the 
home economics department of her school. 
She is in the Drama Club and the Pep Club 
and is studying piano. 

Carmela 
Ther- 


Sister 
Kaplenk, St. 
esa’s Guest House, 
Middletown, N. Y.., 
is studying art and 
is doing very good 
work. She once spent 
three years in Trini- 
dad, West Indies. 
While she was there 
she participated in a 
project involving the 
keeping of bees. The 
group with which 
Sister Carmela worked 
won two prizes, one 
for the best product 
and one for the most. 
They obtained honey, 
syrup, wax candles, 
salve, soaps, honey 
wine, and vinegar as 
products or by-products of their bee culture. 


Captain Henry S. Bannister, Camp Crowder, 
Mo., writes, “Perhaps you wonder what 
prompted me to select the University of Ne- 
braska as the school in which to finish my 
high school work. It was the suggestion of a 
very good friend of mine, Lt. Col. A. T. 
Lobdell, who before entering on active duty 
was employed in the State House in Lincoln. 
When I mentioned my plans to him in the 
spring he immediately suggested the University 
of Nebraska.” Capt. Bannister is enrolled in 
English Vx. 

Ferne Meier, Pender, Nebraska, plans to go 
to college after she graduates. She is especially 
interested in history, economics, biology, and 
home economics. She is taking ninth grade 
algebra by extension. Ferne likes to read and 
to swim. Her hobby is collecting china dogs. 
She has about six hundred, of all kinds and 
siZes. 

Wilma Bleyenberg, Sioux Center, Iowa, 1s 
eighteen years old and lives on a farm. This 
summer, more than ever before, she assisted 
with the farm work. She drove the tractor 
when the grain was being cut. She and her 
younger sisters did the chores all summer so 
that their father could work in the field 
longer. 

The Larsen twins, 
Wesley and Marion, 
are juniors at Mara- 
thon, Iowa, High 
School. They live on 
a farm, where Wesley 
spends his spare time 
training trick horses, 


and Marion helps 
take care of — their 
thousand chickens. 


cornet 


take 
and Marion 
plays the piano for 


Both 


lessons, 


church and Sunday 
School. In addition 
to all their farm work 
and hobbies, Marion 
and Wesley have been 
spending several hours 
a day this summer 
studying geometry. 


Lee, 


Mexico, is 
taking correspondence work in typing while 
she works as a bookkeeper for a lumber com- 


Coyines Springer, New 


pany. This is her first course, and she is 
taking this in order to complete her high 
school work which was interrupted by the 
death of her father. As soon as her brother 
comes home from the Navy (he’s on a sub- 
marine), Coyines would like to go to college. 

Mary Nestor, St. Louis, Missouri, writes 
that she is secretary in the office of the Student 
Christian Associations, the student division of 
the tYe Ma GAs, YAW. GC. tAveand UPS. ©; 
She is taking English VIx so that she will be 
able to enter Washington University at St. 
Louis. 

Marjorie Richey, Stockville, Nebraska, spent 
her summer vacation working in the County 
Court House. She almost wishes that this 
weren't her last year in high school. She has 
a hobby of collecting napkins and has about 
275. Marjorie is taking typing. 

Anthony Giacalone, William Vincent and 
Albert Santeler, seniors in the Guardian Angel 
High School, Chicago, are studying eleventh 
grade algebra by correspondence. All three 
boys work half of each day. Anthony’s hobby 
is collecting snap shots which he takes him- 
self. William likes music, and plays a clari- 
net. He also enjoys: participating in sports. 
Albert collects foreign coins, postcards, and 


_ 


small souvenirs. He is interested in sports, 
especially swimming and basketball. He likes 
to visit places of interest in Chicago. 

Virginia Littrell, a graduate of Nelson High 
School, Nelson, Nebraska, is making up 
geometry requirements for college entrance. 
She will study home economics and family life 
in college. This summer, Virginia worked in 
the County Clerk’s office. 

Herbert Schiesser, Fullerton, Nebraska, is a 
farmer. He has been working part of the 
time in a defense plant at Grand Island. Her- ~ 
bert is taking his entire high school work by 
correspondence, doing his studying at night. 
He expects to finish the last of his high school 
work in time to enter the University of Ne- 
braska in January. 

Biuce Boyd is still sailing the South Pacific. 
In his letter of September 15, he says, “This 
ship rolls more than the sailors aboard her. 
We're sailing heavy seas. I hope to be home 
for good in about six months.” Bruce is 
taking English I-x. 

Ethel Hatfield, of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
has completed algebra and is now working on 
geometry. She expects to enroll in the school 
of journalism at Boulder, Colorado. 

James Bushaw, Brethren, Michigan, is a 
first class Scout. He works part time as a 
forest guard. During times of fire hazard, he 
watches for forest fires from a hundred-foot 
tower. He collects old keys and arrowheads. 
James is taking typing and plans to go to col- 
lege to take a course in forestry. 

Evelyn Sayers, Madison, Nebraska, writes 
“T enjoy my extension work very much and 
hope I'll get a good average grade. I guess I 
can if I try.” Evelyn is taking English I-x. 

Pvt. Anthony Czapla, from Harrison, N. J., 
has completed ninth grade algebra with ex- 
ceptionally high grades, and is now: studying 
geometry. He plans to enter college after he 
is discharged and will specialize either in 
physics or in engineering. 

John Nelson, San Francisco, writes, “When 
I was in school I detested English in any shape 
or form, but now I realize my mistake. I 
have found out that English is more essential 
than any other subject. I have bought several 
English textbooks from which I am trying 
to obtain more knowledge. I was really sur- 
prised to see the enjoyment I get out of 
reading my English V-x textbooks.” 

Robert Bigley, Grand Island, Nebr., writes, 
“My hobby is collecting different kinds and 
shapes of stones. I have quite a collection. Be- 
cause of the nature of my job I am able to 
find them. I work for the Soil Conservation 
Service, surveying farm land. My ambition 
is to be an engineer, like my father, on the 
Union Pacific Railroad.” 
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Life Story of a Correspondence Course 


4-H Club Award Winner 


Arthur Bakenhus, Jr., 14-year-old son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Art Bakenhus, Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, is Nebraska’s 4-H Club 
baby beef project champion. He re- 
ceived this honor November 1, 1945, 
when his 4-H heifer won top place. 
As a reward, he and the eleven state 
champions in other fields received, 
in December, a trip to the National 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 


Art has been in 4-H Club work for 
four years. During that time, he has 
received six grand championships at 
county fairs and three purple ribbons 
at the Nebraska state fair. 


This year, Art had the grand cham- 
pion heifer of all classes and the reserve 
grand champion steer at the Platte 
county fair. At the state fair, he was 
the only contestant to win two purple 
ribbons. He received these coveted hon- 
ors for his Shorthorn steer and for his 
4-H fat heifer. The cash prizes awarded 


the champion animals at the state fair 


and the receipts from the auction of 
the two baby beefs raised the boy’s bank 
account by some $3000. 

At the Ak-Sar-Ben 4-H Club fat 
stock show in Omaha this year, Art 
had one of his heifers selected as grand 
champion. The animal was sold at 
auction for $1 a pound. 


(Continued on page 3) 


When you registered for a corres- 
pondence course, you received within a 
few days a textbook and a blue-bound 
set of mimeographed sheets called 
“Material for the Pupil.” A manual of 
directions and a set of tests to accom- 
pany the material were received by your 
supervisor at the same time. The course 
is complete and whole—but how did 
it reach that form? 


First of all, the course had to be 
planned and written. The decision to 
revise a course or to write a new one 
is not made by any one person. It is 
the outgrowth of a realization that a 
course is needed in a particular field, 
or it comes from the knowledge that 
a certain course is out-of-date. The 
actual course-writing is done by some- 
one who is an expert in the field of 
the subject matter which the course 
covers. He usually has had consider- 
able experience with correspondence 
work, 


The first problem to be solved is that 
of the selection of a textbook. The 
course writer tries to get a copy of 
practically every textbook on the market 
which deals with the subject. The text 
used must be up-to-date, yet it must 
be written by a recognized authority. 
It must not be too difficult, yet it must 
include the proper materials. It takes 
some time to examine all the texts and 
to narrow the choice to two or three. 
The final decision is made by the 
course-writer, the assistant director of 
the extension division, who is in charge 
of the high school program, and the 
director of curriculum planning. 


After reading the text carefully, the 
course-writer makes tentative plans for 
the different units. The units are writ- 
ten, revised, rewritten, submitted to 
other people for suggestions and criti- 
cisms, and perhaps revised again. The 
manuscript is typed, corrected, and 
typed again. The tests are written, and 
keys for the tests are prepared. 


The page layouts must be planned, 
and the illustrations must be made 
ready. Planning the page layouts is a 
problem in itself. The work sheets 
must be so arranged that there is ample 
space for the answers to be written. The 
illustrations must be made to fit into 
the proper space, and the typing must 


be so placed that the whole effect is 
right. 

Most of the illustrations for the 
courses are composed by Miss Parker, 
the Extension Division art teacher. An 
occasional textbook illustration is used, 
but usually the drawings are Miss 
Parker’s own. She makes the illustra- 
tions on translucent paper with India 
ink. They are “backed”; that is, the 
ink is put on both sides of the paper 
so the lines will be evenly dark. 

The illustrations are photographed 
on the stencils by a process developed 
by Mr. Stanley Barnett. This method 
is based on the principle that ordinary 
gelatin, when treated with potassium 
bichromate and then exposed to light 
will not dissolve in hot water. Paper 
faced with a thin coating of gelatin is 
dipped into a cold solution of potassium 
bichromate, is carefully wiped dry, and 
is stored in a dark place until used. 
You would enjoy seeing the illustra- 
tions photographed, but only a very 
dim light can be left on in the room 
while this is being done. Mr. Barnett 
lays the illustration face up on the glass 
plate of the light box. This box has a 
tight-fitting lid, and a fluorescent lamp 
furnishes the illumination. Over the 
illustration is placed the treated gelatin 
sheet. The lid of the box is closed, the 
automatic timer is set, and the light is 
turned on. After exposure to light, the 
gelatin sheet is washed in hot water. 
The black ink of the drawing protects 
parts of the gelatin from the light. 
Those parts dissolve in the hot water, 
leaving lines that the ink can go 
through. Ink cannot penetrate the still 
gelatin-coated spaces between. 

The illustration must be trimmed and 
cemented into place in the typed stencil. 
If the edges do not lap over sufficiently, 
the illustration will break away as the 
stencil is used. 

All the stencils for a course are col- 
lected, carefully proof-read and sent to 
the mimeographer. 

Perhaps you can go to the basement 
of Andrews Hall sometime to see how 
the courses are mimeographed and 
compiled. First you could watch the 
mimeographing machines as they work. 
They are run by electric motors, and 
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there is a little arm with a rubber tip 
that pushes the paper in, one sheet at a 
time. The machines may be set to make 
just so many copies and then to shut 
off automatically. A blotter must be 
dropped between the sheets as they 
come from the machine to keep the 
ink from smearing. When the pages 
are dry, the blotters are taken out, and 
the paper laid in straight piles. The 
sheets are then run through the 
machines again to print the other side. 

After printing, the pages are checked. 
Both sides of each sheet must be ex- 
amined to be sure the printing is 
legible. 

All the pages for a course are run 
before the assembling is,done. The 
piles of sheets are arranged in order on 


the tiers of shelves which form three 
sides of a hollow square. Deft-fingered 
workers walk around inside this square 
picking up one page from each pile and 
placing it in a triangular holder carried 
in the other hand. It is amazing to see 
how rapidly they work. 

At a desk, a girl leafs carefully 
through the materials to be sure that 
all the pages for a course are there and 
in the proper order. The covers are 
folded on a small machine, and are 
printed with a mimeograph which is 
run by hand since the cover paper is 
too thick to go through the electrically 
operated machine. The material is all 
sewn together by hand, and the cord 
must go through in just a certain way. 

You would also be interested in see- 
ing how the stencils are stored. After 


a stencil is removed from the machine, 
it is cleaned by being brushed with 
kerosene and blotted. The stencils for 
a course are dried, repaired if necessary, 
and stored in the big stencil file. Waxed 
paper. must be placed between the 
stencils to keep them from sticking to- 
gether. The stencils are labeled, and are 
filed so that any stencil can be found at 
a moment’s notice. 

The finished courses are stacked on 
shelves until they can be checked into 
the stock room. The stock-room file 
is so kept that the clerk in charge 
can tell exactly how many copies of 
each course are on hand. Material is 
checked into the stock room when it is 
finished and is checked out when it is 
sold. If the number of copies gets low, 

(Continued on page 3) 
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1. Verna Harr is dropping blotters between the mimeographed sheets, while Sena Mae Christensen is changing stencils. 2. Lillian Byrnes, Rose Marie Osborne, and 
Ruth Buck are compiling a course. Shirley Zinsmaster is working on a stencil and Esther Snell is typing the labels for phonograph records. 3. Bernice Welch is select- 
ing a course from the shelves of the stockroom. This is her special responsibility. 4. H. E. Dunker, in charge of the entire production department, is packaging an 
order. 5. Back to the camera on the left, Esther Snell is sewing a manual togethere. Facing the camera are Gladys Ehresman, Hazel Millard, and Bonnie Debe (just 
the top of Bonnie’s head shows). They are checking printed material. Back to the camera, Shirley Zinsmaster is typing, Jane Schrieber is sewing pages together and 
Lillian Byrnes is checking page numbers. 6. Mrs. Genevieve Walker is finding the stencil she needs in the stencil file. Mrs. Walker takes care of the stencils. Two 
of the staff members are not pictured. They are Ella Baker who operates the hand mimeograph machine, and Jack McCormick. 


| The Student Says | 


Gothenburg, Nebraska 
October 13, 1945 


Dear Instructor: 


I will try to tell you something about 
my life in the Philippines. I was born 
in Cebu, capital of the island of Cebu, 
south of Manila. When I was two years 
old, we went to the States for a six 
months vacation. On our return to the 
Philippine Islands, we lived for three 
years in Tuguergaro, in the Cagayan 
valley, Island of Mindanao. We then 
returned to the States for a year, visit- 
ing my grandmother here in Gothen- 
burg, and living in Hobart, Oklahoma, 
where I had my first year of school. In 
1937 we went back to Manila to live. 
We were there when the war started. 


We had no more school after the Japs 
bombed Manila, December 8. On 
January 6, we were interned at Santo 
Tomas. Santo Tomas is the oldest uni- 
versity under the American flag. It 
covers about fifty acres, and was estab- 
lishel in 1611. It was turned into an in- 
ternment camp by the Japanese. 


I was in the sixth grade. We had 
school outdoors for awhile, but we had 
many distractions—planes flying over- 
head, people going by, and the like. 
We had very few books at first, about 
one book to five children. When the 
dining sheds were built—they were just 
a roof over tables and benches—we 
had school in them until the rainy seas- 
on started in July, then we moved in- 
side the main building. School closed 
the end of March (it starts in June in 
the Philippine Islands), and when it 
started again we had to go up to the 
fourth floor. It was hard to study, for 
from fifteen to fifty people lived in one 
room; we had no privacy. Later we 
had study hall every afternoon and 
evening. We could study geography or 
history only up to World War I. All 
books were inspected by the Japs. 


During the first two years, the prison 
camp gate was open from eight to nine, 
so we could have things sent to us 
by our Filipino servants. Hundreds 
of books were brought in, so we had 
much reading matter. 

I was at the “Children’s Home” at 
the Holy Ghost Convent for a year and 
a half. At first a Filipino lady doctor 
was in charge, but in February, 1943, 
it was made part of the internment 
camp. Forty women volunteered to 
come over to do the work. My mother 
was one of them. Four American nuns 
were among my teachers; some of the 
other internees taught also. There were 
about a hundred children in the home, 


ranging in age from a few months to 
fifteen years. We older girls helped 
care for the babies and carried their 
food to them. I took piano lessons from 
one of the Sisters and practiced at their 
conservatory. 

In February, 1944 the Japanese milit- 
tary authority took charge, so we all had 
to return to Santo Tomas prison camp. 
The gate was closed. None could go in 
or out. On September 21, the American 
bombers first came over. After that we 
had many holidays, for school was dis- 
missed each time they came over, three 
or four times every week. 

In the camp, many people had 
shanties in which they could live and 
cook part of their meals. We had Sun- 
day School every Sunday, at first in the 
Father’s garden, later in a bamboo 
building used as a school for the lower 
grade children. Every evening we had 
some kind of a concert, by the men’s 
chorus, the women’s chorus, or someone 
else. We also had lectures, plays, and 
the like. We had baseball games every 
evening, also basketball and wrestling. 
We girls had a good basketball team. 

The work in the camp was done by 
the internees of sixteen years or 
over who were physically able. Two 
men went out each day to buy supplies. 
Vegetables and fruits were brought in 
to the market where we could buy 
them. We had gardens, both private 
and camp. 

Our main food was rice. At first 
we had meat, vegetables, and fruit 
(mostly bananas). Beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1944, our rations became less 
and less until we were getting only rice 
and gravy—and a very small portion of 
each. In December, 1943, we had each 
received about 48 pounds of canned 
food from the American Red Cross. 
We had saved this food, so we had 
something to fall back on when we 
were systematically starved by the Japs. 

We were so thrilled when the Amer- 
icans came into Santo Tomas with their 
big tanks! They looked so big and 
brawny with their great muscles com- 
pared to the puny Japs we were so 
used to seeing. The day after they came 
we were fed very well. In fact, many 
of us became sick because our stomachs 
were too small to hold so much. 


On March 27, we left Manila, the* 


first ship to leave the harbor, and after 
thirty-seven days on the water arrived 
in Los Angeles. It was good to be on 
United States soil again. After Decem- 
ber 21, we had had no school, so I 
missed quite a bit. I have made it up 
now. It has been nice taking algebra 
under you. Thank you very much. 


Yours truly, 
Mary Louise Andrews 


CONFERENCE PLANS 


Plans are beginning to take shape for 
the Second International Conference 
on Correspondence Education which is 
to be held in Lincoln, Nebraska, as soon 
as conditions permit. The First Inter- 
national Conference was held at Vic- 
toria, B. C., in August, 1938, with ap- 
proximately 80 delegates from New 
Zealand, all the Canadian provinces, 
New South Wales, Australia, and the 
United States. Within the past month 
inquiries have come from Denmark 
and Norway asking about the Second 
International Conference. It was to 
have been held in October, 1940, but 
with much of the world at war at that 
time it was necessary to postpone it. 

At the conference in Victoria the 
delegates obtained much help through 
the exchange of experiences and meth- 
ods. The United States was the only 
country represented that was making 
extensive use at that time of corres- 
pondence instruction as a means of 
supplementing the high school program. 
It is likely that by the time the Second 
International Conference is held this 
plan will be in use in other parts of the 
world also. 


(Continued from page 2) 
the stencils for the course are taken 
out and re-run. 

If you could actually see the step by 
step preparation of the course, you 
would realize the time and care and 
thought that goes into the making. Per- 
haps it would help to create a closer re- 
lationship between you and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division. 


The Montana Education, September, 
1945, carries an article on Supervised 
Correspondence Studies in Montana by 
Kyle Jones. The article points out that 
for the past five years about two-thirds 
of the high schools of Montana have 
supplemented their programs by the use 
of correspondence study. Montana pur- 
chases many of its syllabi for high 
school correspondence from the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Ne- 
braska. Nebraska purchases its elemen- 
tary school syllabi from Montana. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Arthur Bakenhus has been an SCS 
student since October, 1944, and re- 
ports that he enjoys the work. His 
work is supervised by the Columbus, 
Nebraska, high school. Included among 
his correspondence courses. are two 
in agriculture, General Agriculture and 
Feeding Farm Animals, which seem to 
have been useful to him. 


Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


Individuals enroll in Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study courses for a number of different 
reasons. These five adults are using SCS to 
further their general education or to gain new 
skills. 

Robert L. Melvin, with the army in France, 
is taking shop mathematics. His hobby is 
photography, and he hopes to enter the com- 
mercial field when he leaves the army. He 
writes, “I read in the paper today that 315,000 
are taking schooling of various forms over 
here now. I think this should fall into the 
category of being one of the few good things 
to come out of war.” 

Harry Lipschitz, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
came to the United States from Poland in 
1939, just before the outbreak of the war. He 
is using the correspondence course in eighth- 
grade English to help him learn the language. 
English is the seventh language he has studied. 

Mrs. Emma Schumacker, of Westwood, 
California, is using elementary correspondence 
courses to continue her education. Mrs. Schu- 
macker and her husband are custodians of the 
elementary school in Westwood. One day 
Mrs. Schumacker confided her desire to con- 
tinue her education to the principal of the 
school. The principal helped her get started 
in correspondence work. Mrs. Schumaker 
writes, “I have almost finished the fifth grade 
work, and I enjoy my lessons. I shall con- 
tinue as long as it is possible to do so. My 
hobbies are flowers, fancy work, and reading. 
I read and study about flowers and trees. If I 
see or hear of a new plant I must find out 
all I can about it. I know a great many plants 
by sight and by their botanical names, also to 
what families they belong. This is my main 
hobby.” - 

Emery W. Chapple, Seattle, Washington, 
is taking correspondence work in mathematics. 
He wants to prepare to take a course in me- 
chanical engineering. He is a heating and 
plumbing contractor, and after twenty years 
of practical experience in the field, he is at- 
tempting to realize his ambition—he is going 
to complete a college course in engineering. 
Mr. Chapple has five important hobbies—all 
sons. 

Marie Kotera, Omaha, Nebraska, is taking 
English XXI-x. She writes, “At the present 
time I am employed as a stenographer-recep- 
tionist in the office of the Intelligence Unit, 
Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. My work consists of stenography, 
meeting the public, telephone desk, and tak- 
ing hearings wherein witnesses and attorneys 
are present. My hobbies are legion, music—I 
play the piano and accompany my sister who 
is a lyric soprano, art—I paint occasionally, 
both water and oil and have tinted many 
photographs. I took a course in flower-mak- 
making, and at one time earned $50 selling 
the wood-fibre flowers which I made.” 


A number of students are using SCS 
on either the elementary or high school level 
because ill health keeps them at home or be- 
cause they live so far from school that regular 
attendance in school is impossible. 


Joyce Hottell, Harrisburg, Nebraska, will 
soon complete her twentieth SCS course with 
exceptionally high grades. She lives on a 
ranch in the sand- 
hills, and helps her 
father with many of 
the outdoor tasks. In 
September, Joyce 
wrote to her corres- 
pondence teacher, “I 
wish you could see 
the hills now. They 
are a perfect riot of 
splendid color and a 
true glory to see. The 
ridges are all splashed 
with red, gold, rust 
and yellow, and the 
cedars are blue with 
cedar berries. It is all 
very wonderful and inspiring.” 


James Kirkpatrick, Meadville, Nebraska, is 
taking fifth grade work. His sister Merna is 
in the sixth grade. James and Merna ride 
everywhere on their ponies. They learned 
to swim this summer. James has a hobby of 
collecting pictures of animals and pasting 
them in a scrapbook. This summer the two 
children saw a mother deer and two fawns 
feeding near the schoolhouse. 


Calvin Murphy, O'Neill, Nebraska, is in 
the seventh grade. He wants to be a cowboy 
when he grows up. 


John Hall, Atkinson, Nebraska, is in the 
fourth grade. He writes, “My sister, who 
teaches school, rides horseback to and from 
school. When she comes home in the evening, 
I ride her horse to drive the cows home 
from the pasture. We milk Holstein cows. 
Mother and I milked four cows last summer 
while my father, brother and sister put up 
hay. My cow’s name is Flossie.” John enjoys 
reading books from the library. He and his 
sister, Mavis, bring home strange plants or 
flowers that they find when~they take long 
walks. They have a dachshund named Ger- 
trude which they.can harness for a horse. 

Dorothy Jean Newell, Agate, Nebraska, 
lives on a ranch 35 miles from the nearest 
town. She is regis- 
tered for two courses 
in home economics. 
Dorothy has three 
dogs and three Shet- 
land mares. She trains 
the colts herself and 
sells them. She col- 
lects buttons and 
stuffed animals as a 


hobby. In spite of 
living so far from 
town, Dorothy gets 


to see lots of shows 
and goes to the neigh- 
borhood dance once 
a month. She enjoys 
writing and receiving 
letters: 5 

JoAnn Doud, Ewing, Nebraska, is in the 
sixth grade. She writes that she had lots of 
fun on her recent fishing trip and caught five 
fish. She has a black horse, Dixie, which 
she very much likes to ride. One day, Dixie’s 
little bay colt, Trigger, followed them. He 
ran around and around Dixie and JoAnn. 

Narlene and Lonnie Titus live with their 
parents in a log cabin on a cattle ranch in 
La Sal Mountains, near Moab, Utah. They are 
in the eighth grade. In summer they haul 
all of their water from a mountain spring five 
miles away. In the winter they melt snow 
to use. 

Roderick Ross, Omaha, is doing very good 
work in Mathematics XI-x. Roderick is home- 


bound, and is very glad to be able to do 
some school work. 


Mary Frances Coleman, St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, Lincoln, Nebraska, is taking English and 
Latin. She says, “I realize now how stupid it 
was for me to start to work after I got out 
of the eighth grade.” 


The three Applegate children, Betty, Bob, 
and Phyllis, are the only children in their 
school district. They live on a ranch in Sioux 
County. Minatare is their post office. 

Phyllis is a freshman, and is taking her 
entire work by SCS. She loves horses, and 
enjoys riding the range, counting cattle, and 
the like. 

Bob is in the eighth grade. He has two 
Shetland ponies of his own. He and his sister 
Betty like to go rattlesnake hunting. 

Betty is taking 
fifth grade work. In 
a letter to her corres- 
pondence teacher she 
says, “Our mother is 
our supervisor. We 
have school in the 
bunk house in our 
yard. We go to school 
at 49:00 a.mivand 
work tll noon. 
Then if we aren’t 
through we go in 
the afternoon. Me 
have never had to go 
afternoons yet.” One 
day while Betty was counting cattle, she 
found a pile of what she thought were odd 
bones. Her mother said they were moss agates. 
Betty has found a moss agate as big as her 
head. 

The following high school students are for 
the most part taking correspondence courses 
as a part of their school enrichment programs: 


Genevieve Shanley, Brownlee, Nebraska, 
writes, “I live in the heart of the sandhills 
region on a cattle ranch. I ride horseback 
to school. Our school is in a little village 
three miles away. Our neighbors and friends 
live miles away, but I love this outdoor life. 
It is hard to stay indoors long enough to study 
my lessons.” 

Clarice Fiala and Kathleen Clement, Ord, 
Nebraska, are enthusiastic about their work 
in sketching. Clarice has had some previous 
training, but finds this course especially inter- 
esting. 

Joanne Meredith, Linn Grove, Iowa, is 
taking Latin and is earning exceptionally high 
grades. Joanne and her sister have been 4-H 
club members for the past three years. This 
year their project was canning. Joanne keeps 
the records for the poultry and garden of 
her mother’s farm. She is also the local news 
correspondent for two papers. She plans to 
graduate in the spring, and wants to go to 
college. Ra 
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HOW YOUR 
@OURSES 
ARE GRADED 


Have you ever wondered about the 
way in which your order for a Super- 
vised Correspondence Study Course 
was filled and the steps through which 
your lessons go from the time they 
reach the Extension Division until the 
time they are returned to you? Below 
you will find a brief summary of these 
processes. 

When your order for a correspond- 
ence course reaches the Extension Divi- 
sion, the secretary in the high-school de- 
partment checks your name against 
the permanent file of students’ names. 
If you have taken correspondence work 
before, a sheet with your name and a 
record of the courses you have taken 
will be in the file. 

After checking the registration, one 
of the clerks bills the order. Five copies 
of the invoice are made. One is sent 
to your school as an acknowledgment 
of the order. Of the copies kept at the 
Extension Division, one is sent to the 
shipping department, and your course 
is mailed from there. Two are sent to 
the finance office for their records. The 
last copy is kept in the high-school office 
to be used to make grade cards and 
sheets. 

Grade sheets and cards, having your 
name, your supervisor’s name and ad- 
dress, and the course title are made 
for each course for which you are reg- 
istered. These cards are filed in alpha- 
betical order by courses in files by the 
desk on which the incoming mail is 
received. The grade sheets go to the 
correspondence teacher, who keeps 
them until you finish your course. 


When your lessons come in, the en- 
velopes are opened at the mail desk 
and the work is sorted by subjects. The 
section of the endorsement wrapper 
that is marked “To be detached by cor- 
respondence center” is clipped off, 
stamped with the same date as that put 
on your paper, and then filed in a spe- 
cial file. As long as the correspondence 
teacher has your paper, it is kept. The 
work is speeded up if you are careful 
to fill in all the blanks on your en- 
dorsement wrappers. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska, February 20, 1946 


No. 23 


Thorpe Resumes Duties 


If you send a note or a picture to 
your correspondence teacher (and the 
instructors do like to get pictures) it is 
wise to clip the enclosure to your lesson, 
and write your name and that of the 
teacher for whom it is intended on the 
back. If you do not do this, occasionally, 
after the mail is sorted a picture or 
note that has slipped from a lesson re- 
mains on the desk. Since it has no 
name on it, no one can tell to whom it 
should be given. 

After your lesson reaches your corres- 
pondence teacher, it is corrected, and 
the grade recorded on your grade sheet. 
The teacher also writes on the grade 
sheet anything she especially wishes to 
remember about you or your work. 

The paper is then returned to the 
mail desk and the grade is recorded 
on the grade card. The mailing tab 
that was detached from the endorse- 
ment wrapper is now removed from the 
file and the paper is ready to be mailed 
back to your supervisor. 

When you complete a course, the in- 
structor averages your grades and 
writes your final grade and the date 
of completion on your grade sheet. The 
sheet is then sent to the office where 
the grade card is clipped to it and a 
final check made to see that all informa- 
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Captain Norman F. Thorpe, formerly 
Assistant Director, returned to the 
Extension Division the first of January. 
He again has charge of high school 
correspondence courses and has been 
placed in charge of the sales department. 
He left this position to enter the armed 
services more than three years ago. 

During Mr. Thorpe’s absence, his 
work was carried on first by Dr. Victor 
P. Morey, then by R. L. Fredstrom and 
finally by Dr. W. C. Meierhenry. 

Upon entering the army, Mr. ‘Thorpe 
was sent to and completed ofhcer’s 
training at Miami Beach, Florida, and 
from there went to the air field at In- 
dependence, Kansas. While at Inde- 
pendence he taught weather to basic 
pilot trainees, and later became director 
of the ground school. 

In July, 1945, Captain Thorpe was 
transferred to Denver, Colorado, where 
he was associated with a research unit 
for Air-Sea Rescue. He was separated 
from the service at Lowry Field, Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Thorpe received his A.B, from 
Peru State Teachers College, and his 
M.A. from the University of Nebraska. 
During a fifteen year period he was 
superintendent of schools in four Ne- 
braska towns, namely, Panama, Wes- 
ton, Silver Creek, and Wayne. He came 
to his present position at the University 
of Nebraska in August, 1941. 

The Thorpes have three children, 
a boy nine, and two girls, ages five and 
two. 


Shortages Everywhere 


Of course everyone knows about the 
shortage of nylons, but the Extension 
Division is facing a shortage of—guess 
what—textbooks. The production de- 
partment is strained and is working 
overtime to print the course materials 
needed to fill all the orders, but the 
textbook problem cannot be met by 
overtime work. The present stock of 
textbooks has been exhausted for some 
courses, and orders which were placed 
with the publishers in what normally 
would have been sufficient time have 
not yet been filled. 


(Continued page 2) 


Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


Malcom Fry, Berkley, Michigan, was the 
first pupil to send in lessons in the new Nor- 
mal Training Music course. Malcom is not 
new to the music department, as he completed 
a music course last spring with a high avegage. 
He plans to continue his music.study and be- 
come a music instructor. 

Harriet Simonson, Mullen, Nebraska, was 
only one day behind Malcom Fry in sending 
in her first lesson im the mew niusic course. 
Harriet plans to teach in a rural school next 
year, and will use her music training. 

James Mayo, Broken Bow, Nebraska, plans 
to go to college to study electrical engineering. 
His favorite subject is chemistry, and_ his 
hobby is stamp collecting. James is taking 
economics by correspondence study. 

Frank Husak, Clarkson, Nebraska, has 
finished the first semester of chemistry and is 
registered for the second semester He says 
that chemistry is his favorite subject, because 
you can see and prove for yourself that what 
the book says is true. Music is Frank’s hobby. 
He plays the snare drum and the piano. 

Diane Hathorn, Harvard, Nebraska, is 
studying Latin. She became interested in the 
subject because she especially liked Roman 
history. Diane enjoys reading, and she collects 
miniature horses as a hobby. 

Donald Ruden. Minatare, Nebraska writes, 
“My work will be coming in more slowly 
from now on, because I will be going to the 
Scottsbluff Junior College.” Donald is study- 
ing English literature. 

Patricia Farmer, Notre Dame Academy, 
Omaha, Nebraska, is enrolled in journalism 
and intends to major in that subject in col- 
lege. Patricia plays the piano and the clarinet. 
Her hobby is collecting Glen Miller records. 

Everett Vavra and Marvin Abels, of Am- 
herst, Nebraska, are doing an outstanding 
piece work in their typing. Both boys like 
to play softball, and say that typing is their 
favorite subject. 

Eleanor Ruebsamen, Giltner, Nebraska was 
married last spring and is taking her work by 
supervised correspondence study so that she 
can graduate with her class. 

Condra Carol Fenske, Ewing, Nebraska, is 
working on music. Condra is very busy help- 
ing on the ranch, but she still finds time to 
do very good work in piano. 


Mrs. Orville Crow, Iowa City, Iowa, writes, 
“T was not afforded the privilege of gradua- 
tion from high school, but I always liked 
to study and to do school work and I have 
never been satisfied with: my lack of educa- 
tion. After my marriage I cared for my 
invalid mother for a number of years. It 
looks like a long, discouraging haul at times, 
but perhaps I can make it faster after awhile. 
At any rate, I am sure it is better to have a 
goal.” Mrs. Crow is taking English V. 

Haden Kelley, Wallace, Nebraska, juct fin- 
ished chemistry with very good grades. His 
favorite subject is algebra, and he enjoys soft- 
ball, basketball, and track. Haden plans to 
go to college after he finishes high school. 


He likes music, but his hobby is playing 
chess. 

Kiyei Hokama, of Waiakoa, Maui, Hawaii, 
is doing outstanding work in journalism. 
Although ill at the present time and unable to 
attend school, Kiyei is continuing his educa- 
tion and sends in some exceptionally well- 
written articles. 

Shirley Johnson, Stamford, Nebraska, thinks 
that she wants to be a stenographer when she 
has finished high school because she likes 
typing and shorthand so well. She plans to 
go on to college for a year or more before 
she starts to work. Shirley plays the piano 
and collects china trinkets. 

Glennis Albin, Salem, Nebraska, lives on a 
farm and goes two miles to school. She wants 
to be a teacher. Glennis enjoys swimming and 
likes to read. English is her favorite subject. 
She is taking “Your Health and Safety.” 

Alta Mae Grout, Omaha, Nebraska, is tak- 
ing first semester clothing. She was married 
and left school before her senior year and now 
is trying to finish her high school work by 
SCS so that she.cango-to the University of 
Omaha. Her hobby is collecting salt and 
pepper sets from different states of the United 
States. 

Florence Littlefield, Dorchester, Nebraska, 
is doing very good work in food study. She 
likes to read and to write letters and she 
enjoys taking piano lessons. 

Irva Wagner, Culbertson, Nebraska, is 
taking second semester chemistry. She likes 
to help the lower grade teachers and occasion- 
ally teaches for a short period. Irva enjoys 
roller skating, hiking, and physical education. 
Her hobby is sewing. 


COURSES ARE GRADED 
(Continued from page 1) 

tion is correct and accurate. If all 
loaned materials, such as answer books 
or keys, have been returned a credit 
slip is made and sent to your school. At 
the same time the credit is recorded 
on your permanent record sheet. The 
grade sheet and card are put in separ- 
ate permanent files. 

Are you surprised to find that your 
papers and the records of your grades 
pass through so many hands? 


SHORTAGES EVERYWHERE 
(Continued from page 1) 

The demand for materials of all types, 
including textbooks, was much greater 
than was anticipated. This great in- 
crease in demand, plus the inability of 
the textbook publishers to fill orders 
promptly, has created a serious prob- 
lem. Schools are urged to search their 
own book shelves for books or to con- 
tact second-hand book dealers. If the 
school is successful in locating books 
which are on back order from the Ex- 
tension Division, the Correspondence 
Center should be notified accordingly. 
In the meantime every effort is being 
made to obtain new copies from the 
publishers or second-hand copies from 
all possible sources. The Extension 
Division hopes that conditions willD 
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SO YOU WANT TO 
BE A SECRETARY 


The prospect of entering secretarial 
work appeals to many young people, 
both boys and girls. Although many 
secretaries are women, there are also 
opportunities for men in this field. 

A secretary’s work is usually interest- 
ing and steady, and the working con- 
ditions are normally good. There are 
ordinarily ample opportunities for ad- 
vancement for the truly capable. 

Are you suited to an occupation of 
this kind? Are your skills and personal 
characteristics such that you can become 
a really good secretary? 

First, there are certain skills demand- 
ed of a secretary. The abilities to type 
neatly and accurately, and to take short- 
hand are necessary. These skills may be 
learned by almost anyone who is will- 
ing to take the time and trouble. It is 
also very necessary to spell correctly, 
to punctuate well, and to use good 
English. 

The personality traits are perhaps of 
even greater importance. It is said that 
more secretaries are discharged or fail 
to advance in their profession because 
of personal faults than because of in- 
efficiency. First of all a secretary needs 
to get along well with other people. 
Often her acts may do much to help 
or hinder the firm by which she is em- 
ployed. She needs to get on well with 
her fellow workers as well as with her 
employer and the customers she meets. 


a 


Patience, tact, and courtesy are essen- 


tials, as are loyalty, honesty, and good 
judgment. A secretary must be able to 
accept criticism without being upset 
by it, and to take the responsibility for 
her own mistakes. She must be able 
to endure with good grace the whims 
and inconsiderations of others. 

‘In other words, the same personality 
factors which will enable a person to 
be successful in other lines of work 
are perhaps even more necessary in the 
secretarial field. 
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HOW YOUR 
COUR SHS 
ARE GRADED 


Have you ever wondered about the 
way in which your order for a Super- 
vised Correspondence Study Course 
was filled and the steps through which 
your lessons go from the time they 
reach the Extension Division until the 
time they are returned to you? Below 
you will find a brief summary of these 
processes. 

When your order for a correspond- 
ence course reaches the Extension Divi- 
sion, the secretary in the high-school de- 
partment checks your name against 
the permanent file of students’ names. 
If you have taken correspondence work 
before, a sheet with your name and a 
record of the courses you have taken 
will be in the file. 

After checking the registration, one 
of the clerks bills the order. Five copies 
of the invoice are made. One is sent 
to your school as an acknowledgment 
of the order. Of the copies kept at the 
Extension Division, one is sent to the 
shipping department, and your course 
is mailed from there. Two are sent to 
the finance office for their records. The 
last copy is kept in the high-school office 
to be used to make grade cards and 
sheets. 

Grade sheets and cards, having your 
name, your supervisor’s name and ad- 
dress, and the course title are made 
for each course for which you are reg- 
istered. These cards are filed in alpha- 
betical order by courses in files by the 
desk on which the incoming mail is 
received. The grade sheets go to the 
correspondence teacher, who keeps 
them until you finish your course. 


When your lessons come in, the en- 
velopes are opened at the mail desk 
and the work is sorted by subjects. The 
section of the endorsement wrapper 
that is marked “To be detached by cor- 
respondence center” is clipped off, 
stamped with the same date as that put 
on your paper, and then filed in a spe- 
cial file. As long as the correspondence 
teacher has your paper, it is kept. The 
work is speeded up if you are careful 
to fall in all the blanks on your en- 
dorsement wrappers. 
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Thorpe Resumes Duties 


If you send a note or a picture to 
your correspondence teacher (and the 
instructors do like to get pictures) it is 
wise to clip the enclosure to your lesson, 
and write your name and that of the 
teacher for whom it is intended on the 
back. If you do not do this, occasionally, 
after the mail is sorted a picture or 
note that has slipped from a lesson re- 
mains on the desk. Since it has no 
name on it, no one can tell to whom it 
should be given. 

After your lesson reaches your corres- 
pondence teacher, it is corrected, and 
the grade recorded on your grade sheet. 
The teacher also writes on the grade 
sheet anything she especially wishes to 
remember about you or your work. 

The paper is then returned to the 
mail desk and the grade is recorded 
on the grade card. The mailing tab 
that was detached from the endorse- 
ment wrapper is now removed from the 
file and the paper is ready to be mailed 
back to your supervisor. 

When you complete a course, the in- 
structor averages your grades and 
writes your final grade and the date 
of completion on your grade sheet. The 
sheet is then sent to the office where 
the grade card is clipped to it and a 
final check made to see that all informa- 


(Continued page 2) 


Captain Norman F, Thorpe, formerly 
Assistant Director, returned to the 
Extension Division the first of January. 
He again has charge of high school 
correspondence courses and has been 
placed in charge of the sales department. 
He left this position to enter the armed 
services more than three years ago. 

During Mr. Thorpe’s absence, his 
work was carried on first by Dr. Victor 
P. Morey, then by R. L. Fredstrom and 
finally by Dr. W. C. Meierhenry. 

Upon entering the army, Mr. Thorpe 
was sent to and completed officer’s 
training at Miami Beach, Florida, and 
from there went to the air field at In- 
dependence, Kansas. While at Inde- 
pendence he taught weather to basic 
pilot trainees, and later became director 
of the ground school. 

In July, 1945, Captain Thorpe was 
transferred to Denver, Colorado, where 
he was associated with a research unit 
for Air-Sea Rescue. He was separated 
from the service at Lowry Field, Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Thorpe received his A.B. from 
Peru State Teachers College, and his 
M.A. from the University of Nebraska. 
During a fifteen year period he was 
superintendent of schools in four Ne- 
braska towns, namely, Panama, Wes- 
ton, Silver Creek, and Wayne. He came 
to his present position at the University 
of Nebraska in August, 1941. 

The Thorpes have three children, 
a boy nine, and two girls, ages five and 
two. 


Shortages Everywhere 


Of course everyone knows about the 
shortage of nylons, but the Extension 
Division is facing a shortage of—guess 
what—textbooks. The production de- 
partment is strained and is working 
overtime to print the course materials 
needed to fill all the orders, but the 
textbook problem cannot be met by 
overtime work. The present stock of 
textbooks has been exhausted for some 
courses, and orders which were placed 
with the publishers in what normally 
would have been sufficient time have 
not yet been filled. 


(Continued page 2) 


| Who's Who In S. C. S. | 


Malcom Fry, Berkley, Michigan, was the 
first pupil to send in lessons in the new Nor- 
mal Training Music course. Malcom is not 
new to the music department, as he completed 
a music course last spring with a high average. 
He plans to continue his music study and be- 
come a music instructor. 

Harriet Simonson, Mullen, Nebraska, was 
only one day behind Malcom Fry in sending 
in her first lesson in the new music course. 
Harriet plans to teach in a rural school next 
year, and will use her music training. 

James Mayo, Broken Bow, Nebraska, plans 
to go to college to study electrical engineering. 
His favorite subject is chemistry, and his 
hobby is stamp collecting. James is taking 
economics by correspondence study. 

Frank Husak, Clarkson, Nebraska, has 
finished the first semester of chemistry and is 
registered for the second semester He says 
that chemistry is his favorite subject, because 
you can see and prove for yourself that what 
the book says is true. Music is Frank’s hobby. 
He plays the snare drum and the piano. 

Diane Hathorn, Harvard, Nebraska, is 
studying Latin. She became interested in the 
subject because she especially liked Roman 
history. Diane enjoys reading, and she collects 
miniature horses as a hobby. 

Donald Ruden. Minatare, Nebraska writes, 
“My work will be coming in more slowly 
from now on, because I will be going to the 
Scottsbluff Junior College.” Donald is study- 
ing English literature. 

Patricia Farmer, Notre Dame Academy, 
Omaha, Nebraska, is enrolled in journalism 
and intends to major in that subject in col- 
lege. Patricia plays the piano and the clarinet. 
Her hobby is collecting Glen Miller records. 

Everett Vavra and Marvin Abels, of Am- 
herst, Nebraska, are doing an outstanding 
piece work in their typing. Both boys like 
to play softball, and say that typing is their 
favorite subject. 

Eleanor Ruebsamen, Giltner, Nebraska was 
married last spring and is taking her work by 
supervised correspondence study so that she 
can graduate with her class. 

Condra Carol Fenske, Ewing, Nebraska, is 
working on music. Condra is very busy help- 
ing on the ranch, but she still finds time to 
do very good work in piano. 

Mrs. Orville Crow, Iowa City, Iowa, writes, 
“T was not afforded the privilege of gradua- 
tion from high school, but I always liked 
to study and to do school work and IJ have 
never been satisfied with my lack of educa- 
tion. After my marriage I cared for my 
invalid mother for a number of years. It 
looks like a long, discouraging haul at times, 
but perhaps I can make it faster after awhile. 
At any rate, I am sure it is better to have a 
goal.” Mrs. Crow is taking English V. 

Haden Kelley, Wallace, Nebraska, juct fin- 
ished chemistry with very good grades. His 
favorite subject is algebra, and he enjoys soft- 
ball, basketball, and track. Haden plans to 
go to college after he finishes high school. 


He likes music, but his hobby is playing 
chess. 

Kiyei Hokama, of Waiakoa, Maui, Hawaii, 
is doing outstanding work in journalism. 
Although ill at the present time and unable to 
attend school, Kiyei is continuing his educa- 
tion and sends in some exceptionally well- 
written articles. 

Shirley Johnson, Stamford, Nebraska, thinks 
that she wants to be a stenographer when she 
has finished high school because she likes 


- typing and shorthand so well. She plans to 


go on to college for a year or more before 
she starts to work. Shirley plays the piano 
and collects china trinkets. 

Glennis Albin, Salem, Nebraska, lives on a 
farm and goes two miles to school. She wants 
to be a teacher. Glennis enjoys swimming and 
likes to read. English is her favorite subject. 
She is taking “Your Health and Safety.” 

Alta Mae Grout, Omaha, Nebraska, is tak- 
ing first semester clothing. She was married 
and left school before her senior year and now 
is trying to finish her high school work by 
SCS so that she can go to the University of 
Omaha. Her hobby is collecting salt and 
pepper sets from different states of the United 
States. 

Florence Littlefield, Dorchester, Nebraska, 
is doing very good work in food study. She 
likes to read and to write letters and she 
enjoys taking piano lessons. 

Irva Wagner, Culbertson, Nebraska, is 
taking second semester chemistry. She likes 
to help the lower grade teachers and occasion- 
ally teaches for a short period. Irva enjoys 
roller skating, hiking, and physical education. 
Her hobby is sewing. 


COURSES ARE GRADED 
(Continued from page 1) 

tion is correct and accurate. If all 
loaned materials, such as answer books 
or keys, have been returned a credit 
slip is made and sent to your school. At 
the same time the credit is recorded 
on your permanent record sheet. The 
grade sheet and card are put in separ- 
ate permanent files. 

Are you surprised to find that your 
papers and the records of your grades 
pass through so many hands? 


SHORTAGES EVERYWHERE 
(Continued from page 1) 

The demand for materials of all types, 
including textbooks, was much greater 
than was anticipated. This great in- 
crease in demand, plus the inability of 
the textbook publishers to fill orders 
promptly, has created a serious prob- 
lem. Schools are urged to search their 
own book shelves for books or to con- 
tact second-hand book dealers. If the 
school is successful in locating books 
which are on back order from the Ex- 
tension Division, the Correspondence 
Center should be notified accordingly. 
In the meantime every effort is being 
made to obtain new copies from the 
publishers or second-hand copies from 
all possible sources. The Extension 
Division hopes that conditions will 
soon permit a return to prewar service. 
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SO YOU WANT TO 
BEA SECRETARY 


The prospect of entering secretarial 
work appeals to many young people, 
both boys and girls. Although many 
secretaries are women, there are also 
opportunities for men in this field. 

A secretary’s work is usually interest- 
ing and steady, and the working con- 
ditions are normally good. There are 
ordinarily ample opportunities for ad- 
vancement for the truly capable. 

Are you suited to an occupation of 
this kind? Are your skills and personal 
characteristics such that you can become 
a really good secretary? 

First, there are certain skills demand- 
ed of a secretary. The abilities to type 
neatly and accurately, and to take short- 
hand are necessary. These skills may be 
learned by almost anyone who is will- 
ing to take the time and trouble. It is 
also very necessary to spell correctly, 
to punctuate well, and to use good 
English. 

The personality traits are perhaps of 
even greater importance. It is said that 
more secretaries are discharged or fail 
to advance in their profession because 
of personal faults than because of in- 
efficiency. First of all a secretary needs 
to get along well with other people. 
Often her acts may do much to help 
or hinder the firm by which she is em- 
ployed. She needs to get on well with 
her fellow workers as well as with her 
employer and the customers she meets. 

Patience, tact, and courtesy are essen- 
tials, as are loyalty, honesty, and good 
judgment. A secretary must be able to 
accept criticism without being upset 
by it, and to take the responsibility for 
her own mistakes. She must be able 
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to endure with good grace the whims — 


and inconsiderations of others. 

In other words, the same personality 
factors which will enable a person to 
be successful in other lines of work 
are perhaps even more necessary in the 
secretarial field. 
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New Courses Ready 
by September 


By fall there will be several new 
courses ready for SCS students, and 
several others will have been revised. 
The revised courses to be ready by 
September, according to present plans 
are the second semester of beginning 
art, two semesters of advanced short- 
hand, and a course in physics. The 
same textbooks will be used as at pres- 
ent, but the organization of the courses 


will be changed. 


Other courses which are being re- 
written at the present time are general 
agriculture, bookkeeping, commercial 
law, home management, advanced 
algebra, economics, both eleventh and 
twelfth grade English, and both semes- 
ters of general science. At present these 
courses are scheduled to be ready in 
time for the fall term of school. 


Several other courses, soon to be re- 
written, which will be available by 
September or soon thereafer, are soil 
conservation, beginning art, second 
semester bookkeeping, junior business 
training, both semesters of tenth grade 
English, language usage, grammar, 
etiquette, clothing, food study, remedial 
arithmetic, household mechanics, and 
advanced civics. 


The problem of course-writing and 
revision is not a matter which can be 
attended to and then forgotten. Courses 
must be constantly rewritten. Every 
attempt is made to use the best present 
practices in course building. Years of 
experience in writing corespondence 
study courses are also brought into 
action in course-writing and revision. 
In spite of all these experiences, prac- 
tices, and techniques, the true test of 
a course is still. how successfully it 
works out in practice. Often, though 
by no means always, the teacher who 
writes the course checks the papers, 
and in that way has a fine opportunity 
to determine whether or not a course 
is actually functioning properly. 


If there are some parts of the course 
which many of the pupils cannot 
understand, do misinterpret, or simply 
miss, these sections are noted and when 
the course is revised, these parts can be 
changed or eliminated. Sometimes there 
is only one unit of a course which is 
unsatisfactory. Often the one unit can 


Miss Parker Dies 
After Brief Illness 


Miss Loula Parker, art supervisor in 
Supervised Correspondence Study, died 
April 8, 1946, at the age of 67. Her 


last illness was brief. 


Miss Parker had been a member of 
the Extension Division Staff for three 
years, and in addition to the corres- 
pondence classes she taught, she pre- 
pared most of the illustrations for the 
various courses. The clever and amus- 
ing pictures which enlivened the pages 
of the newer editions of “Material for 
the Pupil” were designed and drawn by 
her. 


The many students who have studied 
art under Miss Parker’s direction will 
miss the warmth of her personal inter- 
est and the sparkling humor of her 
sketches. 


be rewritten without altering the rest 
of the course. If the textbook goes out 
of print, or if new discoveries make the 
old text obsolete, the course must be 
completely rewritten. 


The student’s comments on a course 
are welcomed and given serious con- 
sideration, as are the comments of the 
supervisor. You are really being help- 
ful when you write your reaction to 
any part of your course and send it to 
the correspondence teacher. 


SUMMER STUDY 


Since few high schools find it ad- 
visable to have a regular summer ses- 
sion, some are adopting the plan of 
providing a SCS summer study pro- 
gram. 


PROGRAM ...... 
WIWEmotey ee 


Such a plan calls either for the pupils 
to be registered directly with the Uni- 
versity Extension Division and super- 
vision provided by the local school, or 
course syllabi to be purchased and the 
instruction service to be furnished 
locally. 


Either plan offers students an op 
portunity to earn from one-half to one 
and one-half units of credit during the 
summer months. Pupils who need an 
extra credit in some special subject, who 
wish to make up work, or who want to 
accelerate their programs, are benefited 
by the summer study session. 


Fairmont, Ohio, has been successfully 
providing such a program for its stu- 
dents. In the Fairmont plan a super- 
visor is present for three hours each 
morning for a period of six weeks. 
Pupils earning one-half unit of credit 
report at the study center three days 
a week, and those earning a full credit 
come five days. Each student is per- 
mitted to advance at his own rate. 

The Extension Division will be glad 
to answer inquiries from any school 
which is interested in establishing such 
a summer study program. 


Two Former SCS 


Students Receive 
Scholarships 


Two former SCS students, Dace 
Bolyan, of Cobol, Alaska, and Mary 
Ann Graff, of Beatrice, Nebraska, were 
among the four University of Nebraska 
students chosen to receive the annual 
Mortar Board Awards which were pre- 
presented at the Mortar Board tea, 
March 10. Students were selected for 
the award on the basis of scholarship 
and leadership. 

Dace took her entire high school 
course through SCS, and Mary Ann 
took social studies from the Extension 
Division. 


Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


The following are excerpts from letters re- 
ceived by correspondence teachers. They are 
typical of those written by students of the 
Extension Division. 

Kathleen Clement, Ord, Nebraska writes to 
her art teacher, “I don’t believe I ever wrote 
you anything about myself. I am a senior now 
and expect to be a freshman in the University 
of Nebraska this fall. I have a job with our 
photo studio here tinting pictures. It’s very 
interesting work. 

“T play the bassoon in the band, sing in the 
girl’s ocette. I’m helping illustrate the school 
annual, and serving as feature editor of the 
school paper.” 

Barbara Andrae, Tuscarora, Nevada, who is 
taking world history, writes, “We live on 
a ranch of a little more than twelve hundred 
acres, about eighteen miles from Tuscarora, 
which is the closest town. Tuscarora is a ghost 
mining town. At one time it was among the 


largest towns in the state, but now it has a - 


population of approximately thirty. It con- 
sists of a store, a post office, a school having 
three children and the teacher, and a few 
homes. 

“My father is a rancher who loves horses. 
My mother is teaching school this year. There 
are seven children in her school, and it is 
three miles from here. She goes in a sleigh 
with my two brothers. I have a sister fifteen. 

“T have no particular hobbies, though IJ like 
to ride, take pictures, sketch, crochet, em- 

_ broider, cook, and collect arrowheads and 
odd rocks. Also I like to sleigh-ride and ski. 
Skiing behind a trotting or loping horse 1s 
really fun. 

“We have had pretty good weather so far 
this year. The road was blocked for a week, 
and we had two blizzards, but it hasn’t been 
very cold, the coldest being —18°.” 


Bill C. Harrington, an English student from 
Hoopeston, Illinois, writes, “Because of the 
strep-pneumonia I had when I was seven years 
of age, I have not been able to attend public 
school except for a short time each year. I 
contract the other students’ infectious colds. 


“J have been tutored all through the grades 
and the first year of high school. I attended 
high school for awhile but was ill for a long 
time. Then, as tutors were not available, Mr. 
Lyon thought I should take extension work. 

“I have a horse which I ride every day. You 
see, I am all right as long as I am out of 
school and don’t have colds. I like to hunt 
and fish. I am very interested in music and 
take piano lessons. I like to play basketball 
and all other other outdoor sports. History 
and mathematics are my favorite subjects.” 


Carol La Chappelle, South Bend, Washing- 
ton, tells the art teacher, “I have certainly en- 
poyed my sketching course. I am getting so 
I sketch with more speed and precision than I 
formerly did. I usually have my ‘pocket 
sketch book’ with me and scribble down 
things I see at school and on my way home 
from school. I still like to sketch animals the 
best of my ‘subjects.’ -I did the sketch of the 
girl holding the umbrella while-waiting in 
the car for my Dad to get the mail one after- 
noon.” 


Verna Louise Purington, New Boston, New 
Hampshire, writes to her Latin teacher, “There 
have been many questions that I have had to 
ask myself in this unit, but they seem to have 
been answered as I went further along. 

“T am going to have some snap shots taken 
of myself real soon. I find it quite difficult 
to get films. 


Evelyn McCoskey 


Journalism 
Student Honored 


Evelyn McCoskey, of Webster City, 
Towa, a journalism student by exten- 
sion, won honorable mention in the 
North Central States in the feature story 
contest sponsored by Quill and Scroll, 
International Honorary Society for 
high school journalists. Two of her 
schoolmates received the same honor. 


Each contestant found some interest- 
ing local person, arranged for an inter- 
view, and wrote a feature article. 
Evelyn’s story about Virginia Lewis 
was published in The Schools Journal 
March 13, 1946. This section of the 
Daily Freeman-Journal is published 
weekly by the pupils of Lincoln High 
School, Webster City, Iowa. The stories 
by the other two members of the school 
to receive honorable mention were also 
published, but on different dates. 


As part of her journalism work, 
Evelyn sends to her correspondence 
teacher copies of the school sheet of the 
paper and marks the articles she has 
written. 

Congratulations, Evelyn! 


“At the present time I am raising 700 chic- 
kens. They keep me very busy after school, 
along with other duties inside the home.” 


The Engilsh instructor received this letter 
from Melvin Petersan, Pilger, Nebraska. “I 
am a senior in Pilger High School. I need 
one credit in English to graduate this spring. 
I like this English course quite well. It makes 
me feel good when I can get the answers to 
the tests without too much trouble. 


“For a hobby, I like to keep Indian pen- p4rector , 


nies and also some of the new stamps that - 
keep coming out. 
for enjoyment.” 


I like to ride horseback U 


ire 


Mrs. Wilkinson Recovering 


Mrs. Lelia Wilkinson, instructor in 
commercial arts, is convalescing from a 
serious operation at a local hospital. 
She plans to make an extended visit 
with her daughter in Philadelphia be- 
fore returning to her work at the Ex- 
tension Division. Her friends all wish 
her a speedy recovery. 


‘PLAY: A MAY MORNING 


This is a short play with the scene 
showing what actually may occur. 

The scene: the mail desk at the Ex- 
tension Division. 

The time: any week in May. 

The mailman enters. He places on 
the desk 632 of the familiar brown en- 
velopes. 

The receptionist opens each envelope 
and draws out a frantic note. She reads: 
“Here are the last four units of my 
course. Please send me the credit at 
once because I must have it by Friday 
to graduate with my class.” 


Curtain 

Seriously, the extension teachers try 
to get all the work out as soon as pos- 
sible, but it takes time to read all the 
papers, average the grades, and report 
the credits. Last minute worries and 
delays can be avoided, however, if you 
work at a steady rate and send each 
unit as soon as it is completed. Cor- 
respondence teachers feel that you do 
not gain so much from correction if 
two or more units are sent in together. 

Ideally, a course from which you ex- 
pect to use the credit to graduate this 
spring should be finished by the first 
of May. This isn’t always possible, but 
it can be a goal. Many students have 
made good progress, and there have 
been a number of completions already 
this spring. Good luck to all of you! 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


Back row, left to right: Mr. Bornemeier, mathematics; Mrs. Srb, mathematics; Miss Lowdon, music and social 
sciences; Miss Warta, social science. 


Front row, left to right: Miss Besack, art; Miss Simpson, mathematics; Miss Clark, English and social science; 


Miss Snell, social science. 


Do you ever wonder what your Cor- 
respondence Center teacher looks like? 
Do you ever wonder what your Corres- 
pondence Center teacher does beside 
correcting your papers? 

Realizing that many students do 
have these questions, the Extension 
Division has decided to print a series 
of articles about and pictures of the 
_staff members. 

In order to get a better mental pic- 
ture of this correspondence high school, 
remember that there are approximately 
3500 individual registrations in high 
school subjects at this time. A staff of 
32 full and part time teachers is main- 
tained to give lesson service to these 
students. 

The departments included in this 
issue are: English, Social Science, 
Mathematics, and Art. 


Miss Ada Gibson, teacher and course 
writer in English, has a Bachelor of 
Education degree from Peru State Nor- 
mal, and a Bachelor of Arts degree 


Miss Gibson, English, not in picture. 


from the University of Nebraska. Miss 
Gibson has a broad background of ex- 
perience having taught in Humboldt, 
Albion, Seward, and Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, High Schools. She is a member of 
the Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion. 

Visitors to Miss Gibson’s office are 
always impressed and pleased at the 
large collection of pictures of students 
on her walls. Miss Gibson reports that 
from April, 1945, to July, 1946, 335 stu- 
dents completed courses in English. At 
present she is teaching students in 27 
different states, 1 territory (Alaska), 2 
dependencies (Cuba and Hawaii), the 
District of Columbia, and South Amer- 
ica. 


Miss Nettie Clark, course writer in 
English and teacher in English and 
social science, has a B.A. degree from 
Nebraska Wesleyan, an M.A from the 
University of Nebraska, and has done 
other graduate work at the University 


(Continued on page 3) 
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SO YOU WANT TO 
BE A TEACHER 


There are many successful teachers 
in the world, and they have a lasting 
and uplifting influence upon the pupils 
with whom they come in contact. 

What qualities make for a successful 
teacher, and how can you tell if you 
will make a good one? 


A teacher needs to have a good com- 
mand of the subject matter and a sin- 
cere desire to impart knowledge to 
others. Anyone who wishes to teach 
should genuinely like children or young 
people of the age-group with which he 
will work, and should possess enough 
tact, patience, and humor to control 
them without antagonism. A teacher 
must have both purpose and decision, 
yet must be able to lead, rather than 
drive, the children with whom he 
works. 

A pleasing personality and an attrac- 
tive appearance will prove to be as 
much of an asset to a teacher as the 
same qualities would be in any other 
profession. A teacher needs to be neat 
and orderly, both in dress and in per- 
sonal habits. 

Along with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject matter, a teacher should 
have a good command of the English 
language. In all things, a teacher serves 
as an example for the pupils. 

It goes without saying that there 
must be adequate professional prepara- 
tion, too, in such fields as teaching 
methods, psychology and philosophy. 

The working hours in teaching may 
seem short compared with many other 
occupations, but much time must be 
spent in outside preparation. Also there 
are numerous community activities in 
which the teacher is expected to take 
part. 

Teaching requires more education 
and specialized training than do many 
other professions, but the rewards of 
teaching are spiritually rich and satis- 
fying. It may also be said that although 
the rate of pay varies, salaries are very 
much better than they were only a few 
years ago. 


How Our Courses 
Are Written 


Have you ever wondered how the 
correspondence course that you are 
studying was prepared? This brief 
statement may answer some, at least, of 
the questions you have in mind. 


Of course, the most important item 
-in course writing is the writer. For this 
reason, care is taken to select writers 
who are well qualified. Two things 
are necessary in this connection. First, 
the writer must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject and, second, he 
must be able to write in a clear and 
interesting manner. 


Writers fall into two general classi- 
fications. In one group are those 
writers who are employed on a full- 
time basis by the Extension Division. 
This group includes writers who are 
specialists in those subject matter areas 
in which large numbers of courses are 
offered. When a new course is to be 
added or an old course rewritten in one 
of these areas, the course is assigned 
to the writer who is best qualified to 
undertake it. 


If the course falls in a field in which 
no regular writer is employed then a 
writer is selected from a list of qualified 
persons outside of the Extension Divi- 
sion. These people are usually, but 
not always, local residents. For ex- 
ample, one course is now being pre- 
pared by a writer who lives in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The next step is the selection of a 
textbook. This is important and much 
time is spent in examining all available 
books. They are checked for content, 
readability, organization, student aids, 
and recency of publication. A very im- 
portant consideration is that the book 
must lend itself to correspondence in- 
struction. 


After the writer has been selected 
and the textbook approved, an outline 
of the proposed course is prepared. This 
outline is discussed by the writer and 
editor and revised if necessary. 


The actual writing then begins. The 
writer completes his first unit and pre- 
sents it to the editor. The unit is read 
and returned to the writer with the 
editor’s suggestions. It is then typed 
and re-read and any final revisions are 
made. The unit is now ready for sten- 
ciling. Each unit of the course receives 
this same careful attention. 


The final step, that of mimeograph- 
ing, compiling and binding, is next 
completed and the course is ready for 
use. 


Enjoys Her S.C.S. 


Although Lorna Krab has been con- 
fined to her home near Paxton, Nebras- 
ka, since an attack of polio, she is con- 
tinuing her eleventh grade work this 
year. She is taking English and his- 
tory with the local school and begin- 


ning shorthand and typing through the 
University of Nebraska Extension 
Division. Her local supervisor, Mrs. H. 
J. Bowers of Paxton, makes regular 
trips to her home to supervise the ex- 
tension work. This fall, Lorna bor- 
rowed a typewriter to use for her typ- 
ing course, but recently she received a 
new machine which she is enjoying 
very much. She plans to graduate next 
year and then hopes to enter college. 


SiO] yey, everet Aire 


Everyone who has used or worked 
with Supervised Correspondence Study 
knows that one of its important ad- 
vantages is its adaptabality to new 
needs or unusual demands that may 
face high schools at any time. The 
Herman Public Schools faced such a 
problem recently when they found 
themselves without a commercial in- 
structor in the middle of the semester. 
After consulting the Extension Divi- 
sion they registered thirty-four students 
in typing, shorthand and bookkeeping 
for the remainder of the semester. 

Many schools have been faced with 
this situation in the past few years and 
have enlisted the services of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. Among 
other schools which have enrolled full 
classes in commercial arts are: Burr, 
Byron, Callaway, Dwight, Hallam, 
Lewiston, Malmo, McCool Junction, 
Raymond, Stockham, Swanton, To- 
bias, Weston. 


New Registrations 
July 1 to Nov. 1 

Course Syllabi Sales 
July 1 to Nov. 1 


Store Managers 


To Be Trained 


The Supervised Correspondence 
Study Department of the Extension 
Division is engaging in a new project 
in co-operation with the Brown-Mc- 
Donald Company. This company oper- 
ates a chain of thirty-nine stores located 
in Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and 
Iowa. 

The purpose of the co-operative en- 
terprise is to train employees of the 
company for managerial positions. Ex- 
tension Division courses are to be used 
for the purpose of giving these trainees 
an understanding of the basic principles 
involved in store management. This 
training, combined with the actual ex- 
perience which they will receive as em- 
ployees of the company, should provide 
the men with an excellent background. 

Three University of Nebraska corres- 
pondence courses will be used in con- 
nection with this project. One course, 
Business Management VIx-45, Adver- 
tising for a Small Retail Business, was 
selected from the regular offerings of 
the Extension Division. The other two 
courses will be written especially for the 
Brown-McDonald Company. One of 
these courses will stress the principles 
of retail selling and will be entitled 
Retail Salesmanship. The other course 
will deal with store management and 
will bear the title, Principles of Retail 
Merchandising. 


Students in Japan 


The fact that you may be the son 
or daughter of American military per- 
sonnel stationed in Japan need no 
longer deprive you of the opportunity 
for completing high school. The Exten- 
sion Division recently received regis- 
trations for two such students living in 
the Yokohama area and for seven from 
Tokyo. - 

According to word accompanying 
the Tokyo registrations an informal in- 
vestigation is being made to determine 
the need and requirements for non- 
military education in this area. 

It is anticipated that as many as 
thirty isolated communities in the 
northern half of the Japanese home 
islands may use the services of S. C. S. 
from the University of Nebraska in the 
near future. 


REGISTRATION FOR SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


1945 1946 % Increase 
Diez 2306 To 
1945 1946 % Increase 
7115 16,709 133775 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 
(Continued from page 1) 

of Colorado. She is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, national education so- 
rority; the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the Nebraska State Education 
Association. 

Miss Clark has correspondence stu- 
dents in seventeen different states and 
in Alaska and Hawaii. 


Miss Verna Snell, social science 
teacher, has a B.A. degree from Peru 
State Normal and an M.A. from the 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. She has also done graduate work 
at Western Reserve University and at 
the University of California. 

Miss Snell’s varied and highly inter- 
esting background includes: several 
years of teaching in Nebraska and other 


states; Red Cross canteen and relief | 


work in Italy, France, and Germany; 
social settlement work in Nebraska and 
California; and hand crafts in Califor- 
nia and Nebraska. 

Miss Snell is a member of Alpha 
Kappa Delta, national honorary sociol- 
ogical fraternity; Sigma Tau Delta, na- 
tional English honor society; and the 
Nebraska State Education Association. 


Miss Irma Warta, social science 
teacher, has a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from the University of Nebraska 
and is a member of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, national education sorority, and the 
Nebraska State Education Association. 
Miss Warta has had several years’ teach- 
ing experience. Her hobbies are music 
and out-door sports. Last summer, ac- 
companied by her sister and parents, 
she enjoyed an auto trip of 8000 miles 
through the western states and Canada. 


Miss Evelyn Besack is the teacher for 
all art classes and does the sketching 
and illustrating for all new courses. 
Miss Besack is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and has done work 
at the Art Institute in Chicago. Miss 
Besack’s teaching experience includes 
art work in junior and senior high 
schools and service as county superin- 
tendent in Hitchcock County, Nebras- 
ka. Kodak work, sewing and cooking 
are her hobbies. She is a member of the 
Nebraska State Education Association. 


Miss Jeannie Lowdon teaches music 
and social science and writes courses 
in both of these fields. In addition, Miss 
Lowdon has charge of the Citizenship 
Training Program in Nebraska spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of Justice. 


Miss Lowdon has a Bachelor’s de- 
gree, cum laude, from Hastings Col- 
lege, a Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Nebraska, and has done 


_~BulletinBoard — 


To The Supervisor: 


Best results may be expected when 
Correspondence Study is carried on 
under competent supervision. This can 
be brought about best if the supervisor 
employs techniques which are de- 


1. Discussed the requirements of 
the course with each pupil? 


2. Seen to it that each pupil has 
started work on his course? 

3. Set up a definite daily time 
schedule for the student? 

4. Provided a quiet supervised 
place for study? 

5. Made available all equipment 
and supplies needed for each 
pupil? 

6. Established an orderly proce- 
dure for filling out the wrap- 
pers, sending the lessons to the 


veloped with that objective in mind. 
Have you as a supervisor: 


Correspondence Center, and re- 
turning them to the pupils when 


corrected? 

7. Set aside a file for returned 
lessons? 

8. Given encouragement and 


proper assistance as it is needed 
by the pupil? 

9. Read the “Directions To The 
Supervisor” for each course? 


A program that includes these ele- 
ments will conserve your time and add 
to the interest of the pupil. 


further graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Miss Lowdon is a member 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, national edu- 
cation sorority, and of the Nebraska 
State Education Association. 


The Carolon Quartette, a musical 
organization now in its ninth year, is a 
special hobby of Miss Lowdon’s. She 
directs and accompanies this group, and 
arranges music for them. Members of 
the quartette range in age from 12 to 
15 years. 

Another activity from which Miss 
Lowdon has derived a great deal of 
pleasure is radio writing. She has writ- 
ten scripts for 86 half-hour broadcasts 
and numerous shorter programs on 


KFAB, KFOR, and WOW. 


Miss Merle Simpson is a course writer 
and teacher of mathematics. She is a 
graduate of the University of Nebras- 
ka and has also had a year of post 
graduate work at the University of 
Colorado and the University of Ne- 
braska. She taught at Hebron, Nebras- 
ka, and was head of the mathematics 
department of the senior high school at 
Fairbury for several years before com- 
ing to the Extension Division. 


Miss Simpson is a member of Pi Mu 
Epsilon, the Honorary Mathematics 
Fraternity; the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; the Nebraska 
Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, and the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association. 


Mrs. Hugo Srb, teacher in mathe- 
matics, has a B.A. degree from the 
University of Nebraska and did regular 
classroom teaching prior to her mar- 
riage. She is a member of the Nebraska 
State Education Association. 

Life in the Srb household is busy, 
interesting, and varied. The family 
includes: Mr. Srb, former state repre- 
sentative from Dodge County and at 
present Clerk of the Nebraska State 
Legislature; Mrs. Srb, teacher; a son in 
grade school; a daughter in junior high; 
a son in senior high; and another son, 
recently separated from the Navy, in 
the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. Roscoe P. Bornemeier, a student 
of Architectural Engineering, has re- 
cently joined the Extension staff as an 
assistant in the mathematics depart- 
ment. Mr. Bornemeier is an ex-Gl., 
having served in Italy during the war, 
is married and has two children. He is 
a hunting and fishing enthusiast. 


Instructor II] 


Mrs. Donna Warner recently sub- 
mitted to an operation at the Bryan 
Memorial Hospital. Mrs. Warner is the 
author of the new course, Homemaking 
XIx, Clothing Construction, and cor- 
respondence instructor in home econom- 
ics and etiquette. She is now at home 
and is making very satisfactory pro- 
gress toward complete recovery. 


Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


Our High School 


Joseph A. Baxa, a typing student from 
Tobias, Nebraska, writes “I intend to own a 
typewriter as I think a typewriter is very use- 
ful to a farmer in typing letters, forms, and 
records. My hobby is taking snapshots and 
grouping them in my picture album. I have 
quite a collection. I also enjoy hunting pheas- 
ants and fishing.” John’s favorite sport is 
softball, and he. enjoys movies, dancing, and 
reading books about animals. 


Tom Harkness, a social science student 
from Madison, South Dakota, is a much- 
traveled young man. 
Tom was born in 
East Africa and has 
traveled over most of 
the United States and 
the Phillippine Islands 
and has crossed the 
Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. At the pres- 
ent time, Tom’s 
father is Educational 
Advisor on General 
McArthur’s staff in 
Tokyo. When the 
family went to Tokyo 
last winter, ‘Tom 
chose to remain in the United States and go 
to school. Upon completion of his high school 
work, Tom plans to enter college and take 
up the study of medicine. He likes music, 
especially symphonies, and plays the piano 
and trombone. 


Harley Pfeiffer is the only senior in the Cla- 
tonia, Nebraska, High School. He lives on a 
farm and likes outdoor life. Harley is taking 
typing by Extension. He plans to enter college 
or university next fall, but hasn’t decided what 
he will take although he is much interested 
in engineering. 


Marjory Nietfeld is fourteen years old and 
is in the tenth grade 
of the Memphis, Ne- 
braska, School. Mar- 
jory is taking algebra 
by Extension. She 
likes to draw and 
color pictures. Mar- 
jory has three broth- 
ers and a sister. She 
and her older sister, 
who is sixteen, have 
done the cooking 
and housework for 
their family since 
their mother died 
five years ago. Mar- 
jory plans to enter nurses’ training when she 


finishes high school. 


Earl Dean Hascall, Amherst, Nebraska, is 
enrolled in mathematics. Earl is a senior in 
Amherst High School this year and plans to 
enter college next year to study law. Earl’s 
hobbies include reading and 4-H club work. 


Jane Shackleton, Anchorage, Alaska, is do- 
ing good work in social science even though 
she has no school or library near. Jane and 
her family moved from California to a home- 
stead in Alaska. She writes “Our family of 
seven is now living in a partly finished two- 
room cabin with no conveniences. Our space 
is so limited that we haven’t even unpacked 
our small library of books. We are eight 
miles from town with no road and no means 
of travel except walking down the railroad 
track. Despite the inconveniences, we find 
Alaska interesting and beautiful.” 


Bonnie Rose Fischer 
is a post graduate 
student in St. Ludger 
High School at Bruns- 
wick, Nebraska. Bon- 
nie plays the piano 
and the guitar and col- 
lects western music. 
She is taking plane 
geometry and plans 
to enter college next 
fall to begin work on 
a commercial course. 


Raymond Johnson, a typing student from 
Bristow, Nebraska, writes, “Looks as if I’ll 


have to be a little patient with my hands—/ h 
because they belong to a farmer boy. I farmed Q- TEC Bras tetas nds Ngee. 
forty acres for myself again this year. I also eB — wai 


help with the chores at home. We had a yer 
interesting program in our school. It was the 
raising of a new flag which was presented to 
us by the Woodmen of the World.” Each fall 
the Bristow School has a carnival. With the 
money from the carnival, they buy books, 
games, and equipment for the school. 


Gloria Joyce Miller 
of Diller, Nebraska, 
High School is doing 
excellent work in 
Latin. She plans to 
go to college and 
major in languages. 
Gloria has traveled a 
great deal and has 
for her hobbies dra- 
music, ath- 
and writing 


matics, 
letics, 
to pen pals in foreign 
countries. 


Robert H. Thompson of the Veterans’ In- 
stitute, Royal Oak, Michigan, is the first stu- 
dent to complete the new economics course 
(Social Science XIx-46). Upon completing 
this course, Bob left for California where he 
has a position as Assistant Pro and Greens- 
keeper at a country club. Next fall he hopes 
to enter the Univeristy of Nebraska to study 
advertising. 


Marjorie Paustian of Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
taking all of her high school work by Exten- 
sion. Marjorie has been in 4-H work for 
three years and won prizes in both the State 
and the County Fair on a dress she made last 
summer. Marjorie takes piano lessons, reads 
career books, and designs paper doll dresses. 
Marjorie’s father is an instructor in the College 


afd Marjorie expects to enter the University 
of Nebraska and major in Home Economics. 


Director, 


Ronald Veburg is 
the only senior in the 
Hordville, Nebraska, 
High School this year. 
Ronald lives in the 
country and rides his 
bicycle to school. He 
is taking bookkeep- 
ing by Extension. His 
other activities in- 
clude class treasurer, 
Sunday School treas- 
urer, Young People’s 
Club president, choir 
member, and news 
correspondent. 


Our Elementary School 


Rose Kirkpatrick, Meadville, Nebraska, and 
Sharon Hazard, Long Pine, Nebraska, are 
third grade girls who wish to share their in- 
teresting experiences with other Supervised 
Correspondence Study pupils who would like 
to write to them. 


James Kirkpatrick, Meadville, makes scrap- 
books for his. hobby. .He. has.. many. pictures 
of dogs and some horses. But now he is 
looking for pictures of tigers and elephants. 


~Merna Kirkpatrick, Meadville, has .done 


ia, Chas 
xG e reading. She enjoys poems that 
tell the meaning of life. 


Betty Applegate, Minatare, Nebraska, writes 
that she is enjoying her sixth grade language 
lessons very much. She makes use of her 
experiences when writing stories. Recently, 
while riding her pony over their pasture 
land, she saw a porcupine. She has often seen 
antelope, coyotes and rattlesnakes, but had 
never before seen a porcupine at the foothills. 

Betty often finds beautiful stones. Once she 
found a moss agate the size of her head. 


Loris Lou Lovejoy, Valentine, Nebraska, is 
a fourth grade girl. She has had interesting 
experiences observing nature. She likes fac- 
tual articles better than fairy tales for her 
reading. 


Lonnie and Narlene Titus are eighth grade 
pupils of Moab, Utah. They saw beautiful 
scenery and had pleasant experiences while 
they were traveling with their parents last 
summer. 
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